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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_——— 
HE first debate of the reassembled Parliament was on Mr. 
Disraeli’s proposed Bill for exposing and punishing corrupt 
practices. The Bill, which passed through a select committee last 
session, proposed to refer all bribery petitions to the (Queen's 
Bench, which, after taking the recognisances, was to send down 
one of the Assize Judges to hold an inquiry (without a jury) on 
the spot. Since the autumn session in November the Ministry 
had, however, consulted the Judges, and those eminent persons 
appear to have broken out into open revolt against the proposal. 
Mr. Disraeli described his mortification, and reported the objec- 
tions of the Judges in a way which was elaborately deferential to 
them, but by no means calculated to impress the House with his 
own respect for their objections. Even Lord Cranborne pleaded 
their case very feebly. He said that, as all judges have in their turn 
been eminent politicians, they would hardly trust their own fair- 
ness, and would certainly be open to all sorts of savage assaults 
from outside; and that some of the mud cast at them would stick, 
and impair their judicial repute in other cases. But Mr. Glad- 
stone's reply that even the present election committees, though 
constituted of active politicians without any judicial prestige, are 
seldom or never attacked for partiality, was perfect. ‘The leaders 
on both sides seem determined that if the House gives up its privi- 
lege it shall only be to the highest tribunals, and we hope they 
will take measures to overcome the sudden attack of modesty 
which afflicts the Bench. 


In other respects the debate was not satisfactory. Mr. Bright 
seemed to like the corruption in small boroughs as the only con- 
dition which would some day ensure their abolition, and perhaps 
also bestow on us the ballot; and Mr. Locke agreed with Mr. 
Bright. Mr. Ayrton was in love with the present system for its 
own sake ; Mr. Henley was jealous of a possible appeal to the 
House of Lords; Mr. Berkeley wished the House to keep what it 
had got; Mr. Bonham Carter thought election committees were 
unduly disparaged. In a word, the resistance of the Judges gave 
the House courage to express its dislike of enforced purity. But 
Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Roundell Palmer will, if 
they pull together, evidently get the Bill through. 


Mr. Disraeli gave notice on Thursday that he would intro- 
duce the Scotch Reform Bill on Monday night, thus opening the 
real campaign of the Session. He intends to propose that seven 
additional Members he conceded to Scotland, the seats being 
secured by increasing the total number of the House from 658 to 
665. Mr. Gladstone, while admitting that Scotland is entitled to 
more representation, declines to enlarge the House, and prefers 
that the seats should be taken from English pocket boroughs. As 
this opens up the whole subject of redistribution, Mr. Disracli 
threatened at Edinburgh to make the amendment a Cabinet 
question ; and if he does, he will probably carry his Bill, as the 
Scotch Members must vote for it, and the country is very little 
interested in the matter. The Householder Parliament, if it 
begins to “ redistribute” electoral power, will do it on a much 
broader scale ; and as there cannot bea dissolution this year, it may 
be expedient to await its resolve. 





A letter in the Times from a * casual correspondent” at Senafé, 
Who is clearly entitled to the highest credit, explains the delay 
which has taken place in the movement on Magdala. It was 
necessary, for thermometric reasons, to encamp the army at 


Senafé, 65 miles from the coast. ‘The only road from the sea 
passes for two miles through a defile which, when the rains come, 
will be impassable. Consequently, provisions must be stored in 
Senafé as if Senafé were a separate planet. ‘This is a slow busi- 
ness, more especially as Sir Seymour Fitzgerald spoilt the Land 
Transport Corps by insisting on economy, a word which in India 
always means inefficient superintendence. Sir Robert Napier has 
now moved forward on Antalo, and all appears to go well, except 
one thing. The Chiefs, aware that we are going away when the 
captives are freed, are afraid to incur Theodore’s future vengeance. 
We cannot stop there for that, but what prevents our sending him 
to Rangoon ? 


‘‘ Captain” Mackay, a Fenian bred in America, andsupposed to be 
the author of the attack on the martello tower near Cork, has been 
captured in the regular way. Ile was betrayed by a confederate, 
surrounded by armed police, and though he shot one man in the 
leg, captured. The Fenians of Cork have therefore been ex- 
tremely excited, have attacked the police night after night, and 
have compelled that most faithful body of men to use their mili- 
tary training, and charge the crowd with the bayonet, killing one 
lad and wounding others. It is all very bad, but what help? 
Be the wrongs of Ireland what they may, the mob of a city 
cannot be allowed to upset social order, or dictate who shall and 
shall not be tried. Mackay seems to be a young man of deter- 
mined courage, fit for a thousand better purposes than hanging ; 
but what is any regular government to do with such people? In 
the field they could give quarter, but this battle is in the streets. 


Nothing has been heard as yet of the missing gentleman, 
the Rev. B. Speke. The Times mentioned on Wednesday 
that the police had discovered some sort of a clue, but 
nothing about this clue has yet appeared. “C. T. M.,” 
who represents the family, informs the public that Mr. Speke 
had not a travelling cap with him, that he did not buy a 
second hat, and that ‘+ C. 'T. M.” has as yet received no informa- 
tion worth having. ‘Two hypotheses which seemed probable have 
been disposed of by further inquiry. “M. T.,” in the Times, 
suggested that Mr. Speke was going to his sister’s house in Queen 
Square ; but the sister’s husband, Mr. Dorington, writes to show 
that this cannot be, as though he was away, his servants have 
never left the house, and the police have made all inquiries. It 
was also suggested in the Pall Mall Gazette that Mr. Speke was 
very like Mr. Hardy, and might have been killed or kidnapped by 
Fenians in mistake for the Home Secretary. ‘The likeness granted, 
this seemed plausible; but Mr. Speke was twenty years younger 
than Mr. Hardy, and dressed in clerical costume. The mystery 
remains, therefore, as insoluble as ever. 


It has produced an extraordinary crop of stories of outrage and 
disappearance. Most of the former are incoherent, being the 
recollections of people who were obviously very drank when the 
events which they think occurred either did or did not occur ; but 
one or two of the latter are very strange, One gentleman writes 
to say that his son, aged 20, went for a walk from Regent Street 
at 2 p.m., on July 4, 1865, and never returned. Ie had no money, 
there was no reason for flight, and he was a man unlikely to leave 
his mother in suspense. In answer to advertisements, the writer 
one day received a letter signed “ Bennett,” saying his son had 
gone 1,000 miles up the Mississippi, and warning him to give 
‘nothing to an informer who would call on him. Nobody called, 
and the American police ascertained the falsehood of the Mississippi 
story. ‘Che murder of a man without money is unlikely, and the 
few facts given suggest a theory that the lad made a low marriage, 
is still in London, and wrote the letter signed “* Bennett” to warn 
his father against some one who, knowing the facts, intended to 
cheat him of his money. 


The Prussian Conservatives appear to have formally quarrelled 
with the Government upon the subject of the provincial grant 





to Hanover. They resisted the Bill strongly, even after Count 
von Bismarck had told them that if they opposed too much, he 
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would rely for the future upon the Liberals; would send his 
colleagues ‘after Count Lippe,” and surround himself with 
Liberal aides. They appear to have expected support from the 
King, but the King considers them rebellious, and when Von 
Vincke pleaded his conscience, as Eldon used to do, asked 
savagely, ‘‘ Have I not a conscience too?” The Liberals appear to 


believe that the Premier, who is very weary of his old followers, | 
| tered, and were fined 247/. for it, and costs. 


will become decidedly constitutional ; and we dare say he will, if 
the constitutional theory is that he is to do as he likes. 


Mr. Lowe has at length put forward his address, in the shape 
of a letter to Mr. Julian Goldsmid, M.P., and 250 graduates of 
the University of London. It is written with a certain dignity, 
and pride in the writer’s personal achievements as a politician, but 
is not otherwise remarkable. Mr. Lowe admits that he dissented 
from the policy of the Liberal party on Reform. He did so 
because he thought, and still thinks, ‘that really liberal and 
enlightened measures and administration were more likely to be 
attained under the old than under the new constituencies.” Now 
that the question is at an end, ‘‘we must expect a much greater 
demand for equality than heretofore, and ought to pass our 
institutions in review, modifying such things as seem likely to 
wound this feeling, and founding ourselves upon principles which 
will bear the test of discussion in a democratic assembly.” Mr. 
Lowe advocates the infusion of ‘distinguished merit” into the 
House of Lords, on an equal footing with “rank and wealth.” 


It is with some surprise that we see, after Dr. Wood's abdica- 
tion in Mr. Lowe’s favour expressly on the ground of his sound 
doctrine on the questions of Education and the Irish Church, 
that Mr. Lowe is to the last extreme guarded in his advice on the 
latter point. He says:—“I view the revenues of the so-called 
Church of Ireland as the property of the State, the appropriation 
of which may properly be changed, with a due respect to vested 
interests ; and the Church itself as an unjust institution, irritating 
to Ireland, and discreditable to us in the eyes of foreign nations. 
I wish to preserve mixed education in Ireland intact.” This is 
consistent with any mode of appropriating the Irish Church pro- 
perty,—for example, the endowment of the Roman Church. Are 
Dr. Wood's supporters satisfied with this, as we should be? If so, 
they have indeed refrained their souls, and kept them low. 


The Cambridge University election, a contest between two 
Conservatives,—Mr. Beresford Hope, wealthy High Churchman, 
and Mr. Cleasby, moderately successful barrister,—will certainly 
not be a contest of principle. Both the candidates declare them- 
selves opposed to the abolition of Church rates; both declare 
themselves in some form against “the undue preponderance of 
any one class in the State” (Mr. B. Hope paraphrases it more 
cautiously,—that he looks to ‘‘the due balance of interests and 
the mutual confidence of classes for the future safety and pros- 
perity of the country”), and neither of them appears to be aware 
that this matter was so far settled last session that they might 
just as well declare their wish to get out at a particular station 
when they are shooting past it in an express train. Both candi- 
dates declare for the independence of the Universities ; and, except 
that Mr. Hope is more High-Churchy than State-Churchy, and 
Mr. Cleasby more State-Churchy than High-Churchy, there is 
nothing to distinguish their principles. Mr. Cleasby is a 
barrister, Mr. Hope established the Saturday Review. Mr. 
Cleasby magnifies his friendship with the late member, Lord 
Justice Selwyn, and so seems to be in some way lié with the 
Administration. But Mr. Hope, who opposed Mr. Disraeli 
bitterly last year, has got Lord John Manners on his committee, 
which looks like a return to Ministerialism again. Which to 
choose, then? It seems to us an insoluble question,—a case 
of ‘‘the liberty of indifference,”"—the old difficulty of the ass 
between two equal bundles of equally dry hay. The ass is sure 
to choose, nevertheless,—and rumour says, the wealthy High- 
Churchman,—the World feeling special gratitude for the amuse- 
ment it has got out of the Saturday Review, and not caring 
particularly to reconcile the responsibility for that amusement 
with the responsibility for High-Churchy views. 


Mr. Pratt, gentleman, of Aldborough, Suffolk, quarrelled with 
his neighbours about a right of way, and was for some trespass 
fined. He gave notice of appeal, but was arrested, and brought 
an action against the magistrates, Captain James and Mr. 
Freeman, for false imprisonment. They had to give evidence in 
the Exchequer Court as to the reasons for the arrest, and their 
evidence threw a strong light on the value of ‘local self-govern- 
ment,” Captain James said he had been guided solely by the 
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° ’ . . er 
Justices’ clerk, had not the slighest idea he could levy a fine } 
distraint, had only ‘‘once or twice looked into a book upon the 
duty of Justices of the Peace.” Mr. Freeman had ‘ neyer Deihes 


| into the Highway Acts” under which he convicted ; “should not 


have understood them, if he had.” In fact, both gentlemen 
evidently very worthy people, with no malice in the matter 
frankly confessed their perfect ignorance of the law they adminis. 
, The verdict is 
surely a little hard upon men who are really not responsible for 
the egregious folly of a nation which deliberately chooses men 
without knowledge to administer a singularly complex system of 
law. 


A letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith has been published jn the 
New York Tribune, in which he mentions his intention of residing 
some years in the United States, in order to write a history of 
America. He would be much more usefully employed in Parlig. 
ment than in attempting an almost impracticable task. Mr. Smith 
has great qualifications, but we doubt if it is in the power of 
genius to give clearness or interest to a history in which every- 
thing accomplished has been accomplished by masses, and not by 
individuals. The specialty of American history is the absence of 
leaders—Washington, perhaps, excepted—of any men who haye 
stamped themselves upon society. Even the Civil War was begun, 
waged, and won by the people, and no historian has ever yet made 
a crowd, however great its object or successful its work, interesting 
to human minds. A grain of sand under the microscope may 
charm the highest mind, but none but a superhuman one can 
individualize the grains in a sand-storm. 


Lord Arthur Clinton will, ou the 21st inst., propose resolutions 
declaring that the religious educational arrangements of Ireland 
and her system of land tenure are not in accordance with the 
wants and wishes of the country, and must be brought into accord- 
ance with them,—bringing up the whole Irish question, in fact, 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan will, on March 10, propose resolutions 
embodying the extinction of purchase, promotion by seniority up 
to the grade of Captain, and by selection for the higher grades, 
the admission of non-commissioned officers to some commissions 
as of right, and compensation to officers for the value of their 
commissions. We fear a resolution ‘‘'That the Army be made a 
Department responsible to Parliament ” is needed first. 


All the municipal vestries and councils within the Metropolitan 
District, except that of Westminster, have protested against Mr. 
Mill’s plan of governing London through a federation of corpora- 
tions. A deputation representing them all was received by Mr. 
Hardy on Wednesday, and stated that the expense of the proposed 
change would be unbearable. Mr. Hardy said he disliked the 
federal project, and would urge his colleagues to resist it, and 
hinted that London wanted nothing except an Act compelling any 
vestry which failed to perform its duty to perform it efficiengly. 
Mr. Hardy observed that he did not speak for the Govesn- 
ment, but it is clearly the intention of the Government ‘to 
neglect London a little longer, to leave the greatest city in the 
world in the hands of some eighty or so councils, vestries, boards, 
and commissions, with conflicting powers, ill-defined authority, 
insufficient revenues, and imperfect responsibilities. | Revolu- 
tionary in all else, the Government will at least be conservative 
of disorganization in the capital. 

An Irish deputation, with Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., at its 
head, waited on ‘Tuesday on Mr. Hardy to present a loyal address 
to the Queen, signed, it is said, by 22,603 persons in London. 
The address affirmed the loyalty of those who signed it, and con- 
tained the names of two Catholic priests, 34 barristers, 50 physicians, 
30 Irish Protestant clergymen, and a great number of officers. 
Mr. Hardy in response was civilly vague, seeing probably, like 
everybody else, that the address, though genuine, was intended 
chiefly to give éclat to its promoters. Who doubts the loyalty of 
Trish Protestant clergy, or Irish barristers, or Irish oflicers, or 
Irish anybody, except Irish peasants, i.e., four-fifths of Irishmen 
at home? Since when has the adhesion of the well-to-do to that 
which exists stopped, revolution? One “mark” to such an 
address would be worth 10 signatures, even if they were all those 
of Irish Bishops. 

Sir Robert Carden writes to the Zimes to explain why he 
recently sent 51 beggars to prison in one week. He says 4 men 
and 12 women were cripples, 8 men and 4 women were idiots or 


| incapables, 7 men and 5 women so bad in character that they 


could get no work, 4 men and 6 women incorrigible impostors. 
‘They were all kindly treated in Holloway Prison under special 
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ere, and most of them were sent home to their friends after 
their short durance at public expense. One beggar was found to 
be in possession of 26/. a year, and Sir Robert tells a story of a 
woman who had previously been brought before him who had 
saved 1,200/. by begging, and begged hard to be allowed to go 
on till she h ‘ : 
defence. His business is to carry out the law, which declares 


wisely that, in a country with a poor law, begging is an offence. 


The Oxford Convocation has, we are happy to see, rejected a 
roposal to present a sum of 350/. to an institution styled, by its 
friends, ‘* The University of the Southern States of America.” 
The very ambiguous and very disputable title of this *‘ Univer- 
sity ” shows very unambiguously and indisputably that Oxford is 
still as prone as ever to her “ impossible loyalties.” Americans, who 
will hear with wonder, and for the first time, of the “ University 
of the Southern States,” will hear with pleasure that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, their friend in their hour of need, led the successful oppo- 
sition to this proposal. He was warmly supported by Mr. Kitchin, 
one of the Whitchall preachers of last year, and by Professors 
Conington, Rawlinson, and Rolleston. He spoke with his wonted 
grace and force, which are better things in such issues than ‘ light 
and sweetness ;” and the grant was thrown out by a majority of 
63 to 60. 
It appears that a society called the ‘ North of England 
Council for the Higher Education of Women,” have ‘resolved 
that it is desirable to institute examinations in which women above 
eighteen years of age may obtain certificates of general profi- 
ciency, or of proficieney in special subjects.” ‘The object seems 
to be chiefly,—as it is explained in a letter from Mrs. Butler to 
Mr. Bryce,—to furnish good tests of the competency of gover- 
nesses, and other women engaged in teaching, for their work,— 
to transform the occupation of the female teacher “from a trade 
into a profession.” ‘The Council scarcely seem to have made up 
their minds whether they will examine to test general education 
primarily or only proficiency in special subjects, leaving the can- 
didates to determine for tuemselves the number of subjects in 
which they will apply for such certificates. A good number of 
distinguished Cambridge and Oxford men appear to have lent 
their names to the scheme, which is wise and, indeed, urgent 
enough. We should add that the scheme which this 
Council are maturing seems to be very like one now under 
the consideration of the University of London, which by its new 
charter has obtained power to examine women. ‘There will be 
nothing but good result from a little competition ; but Mrs. Butler 
evidently does not clearly understand the organization of the 
University of London, when she writes of it as in any way limited 
in its work to the South of England. Its examinations are con- 
ducted in Manchester, in Ireland, in short, anywhere where there 
are a sufficient number of candidates to warrant a local machinery 
for the purpose. 


Archdeacon Denison has proposed his educational plan, in a 
meeting held at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday. As far as we 
understand his scheme, which was not clearly explained, it was in 
favour of help from Government,—not local rates,—for all reli- 
gious schools and non-religious schools, —without conscience clause 
and without conditions. ‘Thus the only remedy for children whose 
parents objected to their being taught Archdeacon Denison’s 
peculiar views on the Real Presence, would be that their parents 
should get a Government grant for a new school for them, as soon 
as they had defined their religions or non-religious principles. 
This can scarcely be a serious proposal. Unconditional Govern- 
ment help for ten separate schools where one school would be 
enough, would be a system of blind thriftlessness, fostering bad 
schools, und many of them, and would render compulsion tmpos- 
sible. 


A good story of an American Republican’s bitterness of heart 
towards Mr. Johnson is going about. ‘The legend goes that our 
new Ambassador, Mr. Thornton, before his departure for the 
States, having praised Mr. Johnson’s firmness to the Yankee, who 
evidently did not see it, lowered his tone, and said, ‘‘ Well, at any 
rate, you must admit that he is a completely sclf made man ;” to 
which the Yankee replied, with a grave piety that was almost 
fervent, ‘I hope so, indeed, for it would relieve the Almighty of 
an awful responsibility.” ‘There is an unfathomable depth of 
bitterness in that rejoinder that goes far out of the bounds of 
philosophical ideas, but oddly enough it might be the exact truth. 
Mr. Johuson—so far as he is what excites all this bitter indigna- 


ad 50/. a year. We see no necessity for Sir R. Carden’s 


| that is, made what he is by innumerable acts of immoral free-will 
| running counter to his conscience and the highest spirit within 
| him, for which his nature and character, as given him by God, 
_ would be in no way responsible. Of course, that is not at all 
morally likely, but it is quite morally possible. 


Mr. Bryant the poet, and proprietor, we believe, of the New York 
Evening Post, who has always been a good free-trader, has been 
expounding to his countrymen in New York the inconsistency_of 
which they are guilty in cherishing free trade as a good between 
the various States, and rejecting it as an evil between the totality 
of the States and the rest of the world. The ‘law of mutgal 
succour,” he pointed out, knew nothing of geographical limits, The 
speech was good, but got a little too eloquent at its close. The 
law of mutual succour, he said, was “ proclaimed in the shriek 
of the locomotive, and murmured by the ripple of the waters 
divided by the prow of the steamer.” We have no objection to 
the last illustration, though the ripple of the waters never mur- 
mured quite so much to us ; but we steadfastly deny the shriek of 
the locomotive to be ‘ mutual succour "—one-sided aggression 
would be nearer the mark. 


A writer in the Times has called attention to what younger 
members of the Bar have long felt to be a pressing grievance. 
The Inns of Court are supposed to provide a library and a dining- 
room for their members. ‘The library is open from ten till four or 
five, that is, exactly at the hours when members of the Bar cannot 
use it; and is closed in the evening, when it could be used by all 
barristers, and there are very many of them who have no libraries 
of their own. Dinners, again, are provided in term time only, 
that is, for about ten weeks in the year, though many barristers 
live in London, and presumably dine in it for between nine and 
ten months in each year. The Benchers have, in most cases, 
libraries and cooks of their own. ‘This fact, it has been suggested, 
accounts for their willingness to sacrifice the convenience of the 
Bar to the convenience of the librarians and the cooks. 


About 500,000/. in gold withdrawn from the Bank and nearly 
the whole of our imports of bullion have been taken for the Con- 
tinent. Nevertheless, the market for Home Stocks ruled steady, 
at, mostly, full prices, until yesterday afternoon, when the quota- 
tions gave way 4. Consols, on Monday were done at 934 to 4; 
in the three subsequent days they touched 934, 3; but last even- 
ing they closed at 93 to 4. Reduced and New Three per Cents., 
933, §; Exchequer Bills, 20s. to 24s. prem.; India Five per 
Cents., 1113 to 112}; and India Bonds, 40s. to 45s. prem. 
Foreign Bonds have been rather heavy, and the upward movement 
in prices has been checked. Owing to the more favourable turn 
of events with regard to the Metropolitan Company, the Railway 
Share Market has ruled firmer ; but the transactions have, for the 
most part, been of a speculative character. Large supplies of 
money are still seeking employment, and good bills are readily 
taken at 13 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land is now 21,605,9601.; in the Bank of France, 45,452,000/. 
At a meeting of the Scotch shareholders in the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, held at Glasgow on Tuesday, a resolution 
was passed approving of the conduct of the Directors. The sub- 
scription list of the Ten per Cent. Preference Shares of the Com- 
pany will close on Monday, the 24th inst. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb. 7. Friday, Feb. 14. 
16k ae 


Mexican io om a” a a om 6t 16 
Spanish New 0. so sos cco once B6G ane 355 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1858 .., ove ove on 614 oro 63 
= »s Ca wa im 61 oe 61} 
United States 5.20’s ... ove ooo ove eee 72t oso 725 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb. 7. Friday, Feb. 14. 
ove ay 


Great Eastern... a a 305 
Great Northern a: a a Se 109§ oe 108% 
Great Western a ae ae 464 oe 464 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... eee ooo ove 127 eve 127 
London and Brighton owe ove ove ooo 464 evo 464 
London and North-Western ove ose ove 118} on 1194 
London and South-Westeru _ ooo oso 87 ooo 85 
London, Chatham,and Dover... ons one 183 eve 19} 
Metropolitan ... . ose ons on _ 109¢ x. a... 108 
Midland... on oe on” le on 106} oe 107$ 
North-Eastern, Berwick ..,. ns asin wile 105 os 106} 
Do. York... ove ove eee ove 96 ove 99 





“lon at the North,—might be really a self-made man,—a man, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TORY EMBARRASSMENT ABOUT A PREMIER. 


i seems to be generally admitted that Lord Derby is holding 

office only asa pis aller. Heis in really weak health, wants 
quiet above everything, is quite unequal to playing the part 
of a Prime Minister, which is always very laborious, even 
though he sits in the Lords, and the only reason that he cannot 
be allowed to resign is that there is a delicate embarrassment 
as to who is to succeed him. But where does this delicate 
embarrassment arise, and whose fault is it? Every one knows, 
indeed no one for a moment attempts to dispute, that whoever 
may be First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Disraeli must be both 
leader of the House of Commons, and virtually also the con- 
trolling mind of the Government. Why cannot the latent 
fact be the obvious fact? What reason can there be why 
the man who rules should not be the ruler? It is absolutely 
certain that the Tories have trusted him so far as this, that 
against the wishes, and in the face of the positive declarations 
of the great majority of the party, they have, under his direc- 
tion, abdicated their old position, and taken up a quite new 
one with reference to the greatest constitutional question of 
the day; and that they now loudly proclaim the wisdom of 
the leader who has so “‘ educated”’ them as thus to revolutionize 
their faith. Itis a grave and conspicuous fact, moreover, that 
Mr. Disraeli in accomplishing this feat threw to the winds the 
most positive declarations of the most trusted of his colleagues 
—ignored Lord Stanley’s emphatic declaration that whatever 
Her Majesty’s Government passed it should never be a “‘demo- 
cratic”? measure; ignored Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s positive and 
indignant refusal to give up the dual vote ; ignored Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s emphatic assertion that the new houseold suffrage 
was to be only a special suffrage under very peculiar limita- 
tions, and by no means a mere general extension of the old 
ten-pound suffrage to the lowest rating limit; ignored the 
earnest defence put forth by Sir John Pakington for the two 
years’ residence clause, and carried his own view calmly over 
the heads of puzzled and confounded colleagues. If the 
Tory party have trusted him when he thus passed lightly by 
the most emphatic declarations of his colleagues on the 
greatest and most permanent of all constitutional questions, 
can it be doubted that they have trusted him infinitely more 
than they have trusted all his colleagues put together? If they 
have trusted him for a work of revolution, will they not trust 
him for the duty of ordinary government? Will they act 
like the man who left thousands of pounds in the hands of a 
trusted agent, and then looked at him suspiciously when he 
borrowed a five-pound note? Deeds, not words, indicate real 
trust,—and if ever deeds showed real trust in a Minister, the 
Tory deeds have shown real trust in Mr. Disraeli. We do 
not ourselves share that trust. We have more confidence in 
almost any other man in the House of Commons, though 
we admit that he has scarcely his match there in mere 
ability. But we must say we feel a little wonder and a 
good deal of shame, when we see a great party trying to 
hide the fact of their own confidence from themselves, and 
preferring almost any conceivable “ figure-head’’ Ministry 
which would leaye Mr. Disraeli master without seeming to 
make him so, to a frank confession of the reliance they have 
placed in him, and will continue to place, so long as he leads 
them on to victory. We do not admire their faith, but when 
their actions show it so conspicuously, we think it very 
wretched taste to try and disguise it from themselves. Mr. 
Disraeli has all the real glory and responsibility of their 
recent victory. What can be more shabby than to put 
younger and feebler colleagues over him, only in order to avoid 
the appearance of saying openly to the world that to Mr. 
Disraeli, above all others, they have committed, and wish to 
commit, the honour of England ? 

You hear it said, “Oh! but Mr. Disraeli is not in a suffi- 
ciently commanding social position for such a post. You want 
a rank and position like Lord Derby’s to inspire social respect, 
in order to smooth over the differences between the different 
members of the Cabinet, and ensure, at least, a decent out- 
ward harmony. The mind which controlled the Cabinet 
may have been the mind of Mr. Disraeli, but the hand was, 
at least, the hand of Lord Derby. And it makes a great 
difference in repressing outbursts of individual grievances 
whether the recognized head of the Cabinet has the social 
prestige of Lord Derby, or the mere intellectual prestige of Mr. 
Disraeli.” Well, but Lord Derby is, as a working Premier, out of 
ithe question, It is not as between Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 





that the choice lies, but between—say, Lord Stanley with , 
peerage,—or possibly, even the Duke of Richmond a Mi 
Disraeli,—in other words between some young man whe can . 
pretend to compare with Mr. Disraeli in anything but - 
prestige of rank, some noble destitute of Mr. Disraeli, 
experience and fame,—and a Minister of vastly superi, : 
ability, more than twenty years Lord Stanley’s waden por 
thirteen years the senior of the ducal alternative. Now, is it 
come to this, that a mere title, without the pretence of intel 
lectual predominance, can govern a Cabinet of English poli- 
ticians more easily than the genius and dexterity which haye 
revolutionized a constitution, and converted the most stolid and 
obstinate party known to historical times? It is perfect] 
true that in many things, as we hold, Lord Stanley is Me 
Disraeli’s superior. We believe him to have a greater depth of 
solid sense, less of that fertile ingenuity which so often misleads 
its owner, a more straightforward mind, and a more English 
temper. But this is not the estimate formed by the Tory 
party. On the greatest of all questions they allowed Mr. 
Disraeli completely to overrule Lord Stanley. Lord Stanley, 
moreover, though of higher social rank, has probably far leas: 
than Mr. Disraeli of personal tact in dealing with men. His 
manner is certainly not his strong point. He is blunt, and 
almost brusque, though generally frank, in the House of Com- 
mons, and with this manner, and the disadvantage of being so 
very much junior to his real chief, we cannot see that any- 
thing would be gained for deliberation to compensate the im- 
mense disadvantage of a complete discordance between the 
truth of things and the appearance. The case would be 
still worse with the Duke of Richmond for nominal 
Premier. There are secret rumours that he is a man 
of much greater ability than is generally known, but they 
are as yet secret rumours, and neither to the public 
nor to Parliament does the Duke of Richmond at present 
represent a tithe of the ability even of Lord Stanley. It is 
impossible that he should really be a governing Premier. 
Probably he would not attempt it. If he did, where Lord 
Derby failed before him he would certainly fail also. Now, 
nothing is more dangerous than to let the active control of 
the Prime Minister over affairs sink into a forgotten tradition, 
and yet this must be the result of putting a third or fourth- 
rate politician into the first place. And even Lord Stanley, if 
he wished to be Prime Minister—not in name only, but in 
deed and in truth,—would never be able to rule Mr. 
Disraeli. Indeed no one would wish to see Mr. Disraeli, 
who has so long borne the burden and heat of the day, 
waiving strong personal views in favour of one who has 
not earned the right to rule, and who would only take 
precedence of him in virtue of his social standing. On 
the whole, we cannot conceive that a fictitious and nominal 
Prime Minister can be a salutary arrangement for the 
State,—and if the Prime Minister is not to be fictitious 
and nominal, he can be no other than Mr. Disraeli. 

Finally, on the very grounds on which a cry is raised against 
Mr. Disraeli, we conceive it to be desirable that, in case of 
Lord Derby’s retirement, he should succeed him. [If he is 
really distrusted by the party, in spite of their great practical 
act of faith in him, what can do so much towards weighting 
his judgment and making him cautious as the open and 
avowed responsibility of the Premiership? We have some 
little doubt whether Mr. Disraeli cou/d have carried the great 
measure of last session in his own name. It was, in some 
degree, his masked position, his virtual control of so great a 
piece as Lord Derby which kept the Tory party steady in their 
allegiance. But if this be true, then Mr. Disraeli will be 
weighted and limited, in a far more wholesome way, by the 
position of Prime Minister, than he could be by any nominab 
control exerted over him by a younger and less able colleagve. 
There is never any wisdom in the timid and finessing policy 
of putting the real Commander-in-Chief in a subordinate 
position. If he loses, the responsibility is necessarily and 
rightly thrown upon the nominal leader, even though he is 
not the real culprit ;—we say necessarily and rightly, because 
if he wins he will not get the full credit, even if he has all 
the real merit. And of course no man will play with so 
much of that carefully mingled boldness and caution which 
is requisite to success, who neither dreads the full disgrace 
of failure nor anticipates the full glory of victory, as one 
who does. We say, then, that if the Tories want to be 
sincere, they should put Mr. Disraeli at their head. If they 
wish to be courageous, they should put Mr. Disraeli at their 
head. If they wish to have a strong Government, really presided 
over by a single mind, they should put Mr. Disraeli at their 
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head. And if they wish to have the most prudent govern- 
ment attainable by them under the circumstances, they should 
put Mr. Disraeli at their head. A sham “ figure-head ” 
Premier may be a more agreeable conception to the minds of 
gome of them ;—but such a Government, with Mr. Disraeli 
behind to pull the strings, probably means something much 
rasher, and certainly means a government much less honest, 
much less responsible, and much weaker, than one in which the 
real power and the apparent power were the same. 





THE BRIBERY DEBATE. 


HE Judges, of all men in the world, have intervened to 
T protect Electoral corruption. Mr. Disraeli, who, it may 
be from calculation, it may be from that latent dislike 
of the money power which he has occasionally betrayed, 
seems sincere in his expressed desire to put down Bribery, 
drew up a Bill which, if accepted, might have been, 
we believe would have been, successful in suppressing the 
crime. Though imperfect on points, the Bill established 
the two great and essential principles of reform,—that a 
charge of bribery shall be tried like any other criminal charge 
before the judges of the land, and not before any extra-judicial 
tribunal whatever; and that the investigation shall take place 
on the spot. These two points conceded, all the rest will 
become easy; and they were conceded, both by Government 
and the House. On Thursday, however, Mr. Disraeli, when ask- 
ing leave to introduce his Bill, was obliged to state that a new 
and most unexpected obstacle had arisen. The Judges had 
taken upon themselves to remonstrate against the Bill upon 
three distinct grounds,—that it was unconstitutional, that it 
was oppressive to themselves personally, and that it was in- 
consistent with their oaths of office. Mr. Disraeli did not 
repeat the reasons they had adduced, but with that ironic 
courtesy of which he is so consummate a master, declared that 
Her Majesty’s Government were unwilling to place shemselves 
in painful relations with “a body so exalted ;” that the Judges 
were, of course, unmoved by personal considerations, though 
‘the highest authority has told us that even those who reside 
in Olympian dwellings are still not superior to the infirmities 
of human nature;” and that Government had received the 
Judges’ “ decision”’ with “feelings of mortification and dis- 
appointment.” He therefore proposed to create a trumpery 
Court of three barristers, with 2,000/. a year each, to be called 
the Parliamentary Election Court, and to have nothing to do 
but investigate Parliamentary scandals. 

This will never do. It is quite clear that the House of 
Commons will never consent to transfer its own highest power 
to any tribunal not including the highest Judges of the land, 
and quite clear also that a check must be given to the astound- 
ing pretensions of the Judges. They are as much bound by 
the law as anybody else, and have no more right to pronounce 
this or that Act of Parliament unconstitutional than as many 
London Police Magistrates or Suffolk Justices of the Peace 
would have. There is no Supreme Court in England, thank 
Heaven, above the law, and no written Constitution to limit 
the authority of the nation. If Parliament sentences the 
Judges to be hanged without trial, or to give their decisions 
through speaking-trumpets, that Act would be as constitu- 
tional as any other, and as much entitled to obedience in the 
Courts. Of course, if the Judges have practical reasons to 
produce they should be heard, but Parliament is not bound to 
attend to them, any more than to any other gentlemen who 
may petition against its decrees. As stated by Mr. Disraeli, 
their reasoning is weak in the extreme. An unconstitutional 
Act is under the Constitution an impossibility, Parliament 
being in theory as absolute as if it were infallible; the oath 


of office is a mere contract with the nation, from which a 


vote of the national representatives can relieve the Judges, 
and their personal objections can be removed by increasing 
their number. It is probable their real objection is a dislike 
to subject their high offices to political criticism, or the suspi- 
cion of political bias; but that argument would compel us 
to leave all cases under the existing Bribery Act, all cases 
of treason, and all cases of seditious libel untried, or to 
relegate them to a special Court. We do not believe they 
would be more distrusted in one class of cases than another, 
and as to Lord Cranborne’s argument that judges shoved 
into the dirt of politics would not come out clean, that is 
easily settled. Add three judges to the Court of Divorce 
and Probate, which wants increased force, and let them try 
all election cases. Not even an investigation into municipal 





of dirt. If the Judges want aid, let them have aid; if 
they desire more pay, let them have more pay; but they 
must carry out the law of the land as Parliament makes 
it, or resign their offices. 

We trust the House of Commons will not give way in 
this matter, as it once gave way to the clergy upon the 
Divorce Bill, unless, indeed, it is ready to admit the principle 
that there exists a power within the State higher than the 
legally expressed will of the nation. It is quite clear that Mr. 
Disraeli only wishes to be supported. It is quite clear that 
Mr. Gladstone intends to support him, calling on the House as 
he did to note that “having now heard the opinions of some 
twenty gentlemen, including a very large number, not only of 
persons of the greatest weight and experience in the House, 
but of those who have specially given their minds to the ¢on- 
sideration of this very question,—not so much as one of them 
has, though agreeing to the transfer of the jurisdiction, been 
disposed to make that transfer to any persons except the 
superior judges.” Mr. Lowe is emphatically on the same side, 
and the single doubt, and a very serious doubt it is for those 
who produce it, is whether the majority of the House are sincere 
in their expressed desire to put down corruption, whether they 
will not leap at an excuse which on any other subject would 
have irritated them to violence. The tone of the House, and 
more especially of the Radicals, was far from satisfactory. 
They do not want to maintain bribery permanently, but they 
do want to maintain it till the nation, in utter disgust at the 
prevailing corruption, adopts large electoral districts and the 
ballot as the only and sufficient remedies. Mr. Bright, in a 
speech utterly unworthy of his nature, which with all its faults 
is never cynical, almost avowed this view, and we are not sure 
that his followers will dissent from a policy the immorality of 
which can be concealed only by intense party feeling. The old 
Whigs have never been hearty against bribery, and Mr. Bouverie 
was for “retaining the jurisdiction” in the House; while 
Mr. Henley, spokesman of the new Tories, raised the absurd 
bugbear that an election dispute might one day be appealed to 
the House of Lords, as the highest tribunal in the realm. 
Think of that, shade of Hampden! Does Mr. Henley really 
believe, or expect anybody else to believe, that the Law Lords 
would perjure themselves in order to seat John Smith instead 
of Thomas Brown in the House of Commons? or is he really 
hurt at the idea that a peer—who has perhaps just told his 
tenants how to vote—should influence the ultimate result of 
an election? Lord Cranborne, we presume, was honest when 
he said thatthe Judges, having been politicians till their appoint- 
ment, could not decide without political bias, and only forgot 
that an election committee is composed solely of politicians; 
but the House itself does not strike us as hearty in the work. 

And yet if it knew its own interest it would be. It isa 
House of Somebodies whose chance against the Nobodies 
would, if bribery were once abolished, be increased three-fold, 
who dread the inevitable alternative, the ballot, and who are 
deprived of much of their power in the State by the fact that 
every election involves a heavy pecuniary fine. Whom does 
bribery benefit except the very class the members most dis- 
like, new men, with no abilities for political life, who are ready 
to pour out money like water if only they may purchase witha 
seat the social standing the majority of members enjoy without 
one? Doold squires like Mr. Henley, and old Whigs like 
Mr. Bouverie, and great lords like Lord Cranborne really 
want to see all the little boroughs filehed from the represen- 
tative men of both parties by China merchants and India 
merchants, and contractors and speculators, and anybody who 
chooses to throw away 50,000/. We can understand Mr. 
Bright thinking that scene tolerable, because it must end in 
violent reaction against electoral inequalities ; but what is the 
latent idea in the minds of men not desirous of the American 
system? That the House can put down bribery for itself? It 
has tried for a hundred years, and bribery is more rampant 
than ever. That bribery is a Conservative force? It ceases 
to operate just when it would be useful, when a gust of passion 
crosses the popular mind. That it will cease of itself? That 
is conceivable when the multitude, weary of a corruption in 
which it can have no share, turns in utter wrath and loathing 
against the body which, claiming all power as representative 
of the people, allows itself to represent only the lowest of their 
vices. 





UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS. 


HERE is no doubt that University elections have not been 
hitherto the illustrious things which were expected. The 


bribery could add to their experience,—alike of perjury and| effect of education on the majority of average men seems to 
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be rather to make them impatient of independence and origi- | ence for all the nobler elements of the past, which would be 


nality, and to throw them into an attitude of resistance to the 
vague and often, no doubt, incoherent impulses of reformers. 
With most men, especially if they belong to the comfortable 
classes, education scarcely gets beyond the point where it dis- 
poses men to criticize the inconsistencies of raw opinions and 
sneer at the sanguine temper of rash innovation. No small 
borough could produce a much tamer list of respectabilities 
than,—with the two great exceptions of the brilliant men 
whom Oxford adopted only to discard, —Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone,—Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin have sent to Par- 
liament during the last few years,—Mr. Wigram, Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Selwyn, Sir William Heathcote, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. G. 
A. Hamilton, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Napier, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Walsh. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, indeed, has shown a certain amount of 
nerve and tenacity, and Mr. Whiteside was an able debater 
after the coarse and glaring type of the least cultivated 
part of the Irish Bar. But not one of these men can be said 
to have the least claim to represent the forward movement of 
thought in either political or intellectual life; not one of 
them,—except the two great rejected ones,—ever betrayed a 
sympathy with the vivid spirit of modern science, art, criti- 
cism, or faith; not one, except these two, can even be said to 
have treated politics in that large and reflective manner 
which marks a mind that can look beyond the system in 
which it is brought up; and if any of them had acted other- 
wise, it is all but certain that, with such constituents, he would 
have shared the same fate as Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Look at the contest which is just impending with 
regard to the University of Cambridge. On one side is Mr. 
A. J. Beresford Hope,—late M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent,—a 
gentleman better known for his riches than for his political 
abilities, for his steady support of the High-Church party 
than for his riches, for his relation to the Saturday Review 
(which has, by the way, done more by its clever worldly 
scepticism to undermine the Church than all Mr. Hope’s 
wealth to support it) than for his Church principles,— 
and just at present best known of all for his grotesque 
campaign against Mr. Disraeli last session under the standard 
of Lord Cranborne, and for being reminded by his accomplished 
opponent that his style of invective was highly “ornamental 
to debate,” and the sting taken out of it by his “ Batavian 
grace.” He fights, of course, as the representative of the 
true Conservatives against Mr. Disraeli. On the other side, 
—the side of Mr. Disraeli and the Ministry,—is Mr. Cleasby, 
a tolerably successful barrister of no eminence. And be- 
sides these there is no one,—not a single man even claiming 
to represent the large and liberal faith which, we are too apt 
to suppose, must animate a learned body that looks back on 
the vast advance made by the present on the past, and tries to 
take account for the future in the spirit of that lesson. The 
University of Cambridge has the great privilege of choosing 
between a stirring professional man of no note, and a grotesque 
specimen of eccentric Conservatism whose special repute 
amongst the other notabilities of the House of Commons may 
be likened to the repute borne by one of the old china lions 
that you sometimes see standing in the hall of a country 
house, in relation to that of such modern works of art as 
Landseer’s royal beasts. 

It is clearly not satisfactory,—scarcely creditable,—that 
University elections should be remarkable only for furnishing 
cases of vehemently fought struggles between the finer shades 
of Conservatism and reaction,—between the common-place 
prudence of to-day, and the stiff ‘ Batavian”’ immobility of 
yesterday. True learning has vastly more sympathy with 
movement than such alternatives as these would suggest. It 
is because the great majority of University constituencies have 
no learning,—only enough education to help them to see the 
vagueness and hollowness of many popular cries,—not enough 
to help them to see the narrowness and hollowness of still 
more conservative traditions,—that they ring the changes as 
they do on safe mediocrities, or launch into a bolder policy now 
and then, only to show the cravenheartedness and pusillani- 
mous ingratitude which Oxford has displayed towards her only 
famous representatives. It is truly marvellous that education 
should succeed in inspiring timidity so much more easily than 
courage,—should teach mistrust of a rash and sanguine temper 
so much more easily than mistrust of a selfish and obstruc- 
tive fear. If we understand anything of the lessons of the 
past, history contains even more and more signal warnings 
against the latter than against the former. What we might 
well hope to see illustrated in a University election, is that 
true combination of generous ardour in progress with rever- 





| represented by the spirit of such a man as the Dean of West. 


minster,—who perfectly combines the spirit of historical 
reverence with that of bold reform. In mentioning Dy 
Stanley, we advisedly abstain from naming any eligible candi- 
date, as we wish to indicate a spirit, not to plead a cause, 
And we must say that it does appear to us a very unfayour- 
able symptom of the University system, that at present 
neither at Oxford, Cambridge, nor Dublin would such a man 
have a chance of polling one-tenth part of the votes, 

The Zimes of Wednesday, after pointing to the timid 
Conservative spirit of the older Universities, acknowledges 
(oddly enough for the first time) that the University 
of London has already attained “a national character,” 
—‘we might almost say an imperial position.’’ And after 
paying the new University this very new and unaccustomed 
compliment,—the Times has hitherto scarcely regarded it ag 
worthy of a place amongst the national Universities at all,— 
it goes on to admonish the graduates of that institution to 
despise all narrow conditions in choosing its members, and to 
select the ablest amongst the candidates, without any shadow 
of exclusive feeling in favour of one of their own body. It 
ridicules the notion that amongst a body of men united by no tie, 
except that of having undergone examination in common under 
the same system, there can be any importance in the mere 
fact of University membership, and it insists that the only 
point of possible agreement can be on the appreciation of the 
personal merit of the candidate proposed. The argument, 
although avoiding all mention of names, is obviously intended 
to support the claim of the distinguished man whose address 
appears in another column of the same paper,—Mr. Lowe. We 
are far from denying that there is some force in the argument, 
although we cannot but deem Mr. Lowe perhaps the least fit of 
the several candidates proposed. But the 7/mes is ignorant 
that there is one great and permanent bond of union amongst 
the graduates besides that of having passed through the same 
examinations,—the deliberative popular body of the Univer- 
sity,—Convocation. This body now exercises a very important 
influence on the educational policy of the University, and it 
could not but be a great disadvantage to any Parliamentary 
representative for the University if he should not be qualified, 
as only a graduate could be,—to be present at its debates, and 
thus to learn by habitual attendance something of its spifit. 
Unquestionably this, though we think it by no means the 
sole, scarcely even the leading consideration, is a con- 
sideration of considerable importance, which, apart from all 
prejudiced and exclusive feeling, ought to have and will have 
its due weight. Weare, however, very far, indeed. from saying 
or thinking that University claims of this kind ought to out- 
weigh still more important considerations,—ought to induce 
honest Liberals to vote for a Conservative home-product, 
rather than a Liberal of foreign growth, or vice versd. The 
fit representation of the special interests of the University, 
though not without moment, is certainly a matter of less 
moment than the choice of a man competent to contribute new 
force to the deliberations of Parliament. We hope, with the 
Times, to see the University of London far outstripping the 
older Universities in wise and liberal sympathy with those 
great intellectual movements which appear only to alarm 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. But we do hope that the 
University will show the courage and the self-respect to select 
a man who really represents its own widest and highest cul- 
ture,—without reference to that mere vulgar admiration of 
notoriety which often induces a young constituency to seize on 
the first distinguished name that offers, suitable or unsuitable, 
in order to have at least an established reputation to plead 
in favour of its choice. The exclusiveness which insists abso- 
lutely and as a sine qud non on a London degree may be exag- 
gerated, but the timidity and self-distrust which abdicate 
all careful or critical choice in favour of a distinguished name 
is of far poorer origin. If there is one thing more than 
another of which any great University ought to be capable, it 
is of giving young men of remarkable ability or genius, which it 
has the means of knowing, and which the world at large has 
not the means of knowing, their fair chance in the political 
world. And if it postpones such a man who really represents 
its own highest and most liberal culture, to a mere celebrity 
whose whole tone of mind is incompatible with its convictions, 
it is guilty of precisely the same lack of dignity as an ordinary 
ten-pounder who waives his politics from no corrupt motives, 
but from sheer inability to resist the overpowering fascination 
of “alord” for his pauperized imagination. Mr. Lowe is per- 
haps the very cleverest, as he is certainly one of the most distin- 
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guished, members of the present House of Commons. But 

ou might as well return a bull to represent a china shop, as 
Mr. Lowe to represent any University at all. He represents 
the contempt for Universities much more than any conceivable 
University feeling. His Oxford experience, and his violent 
reaction against it, have spoiled him utterly for the purpose of 
representing the earnestness, the judicial temper, the intellec- 
taal sensibility, the historical feeling, the scientific spirit 
which the London University, no less than all other Uni- 
yersities, necessarily fosters. We have spoken of Dr. 
Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, for want of an equally 
well known layman, as a fair type of true University 
Liberalism. Of course, the ideal representative of a University 
should have more of the spirit of modern science, combined 
with his ethical, artistic, and scholarly liberalism than it has 
lain in the Dean of Westminster’s way to attain. But what 
ean be more opposed to the spirit of such a man as this, than 
Mr. Lowe’s undiscriminating, ill considered, rough-and-ready 
anarchical sarcasm, aimed now at some monstrous abuse 
which deserves to fall, now at some vital principle of all true 
education? A couple of years ago he wanted to erect a prac- 
tical art like Civil Engineering into perfect equality with the 
general studies of a University, and give degrees indifferently 
for ability to build bridges and for literary culture. Only the 
other day he was for giving “the parents of England the 
privilege and prerogative to direct the education of their 
children,” ¢.¢., as we understand him, for relieving the public 
schools of all right to direct the course of education of the 
pupils submitted to them. He declared against “grammar ” 
asa fit study for the middle-class schools. The whole ten- 
dency of all his brilliant speeches on these subjects has been 
to panegyrize utilitarian studies directly tending to advance- 
ment in life, and discredit relatively those studies which only 
teach lads to understand themselves. No doubt, in taking this 
line he has made many brilliant hits,—and also many equally 
brilliant misses. But we must say we can conceive no active 
and vigorous mind better calculated than Mr. Lowe’s to 
misrepresent any University, however Liberal, and cover it 
with obloquy for blunders which it never shared, and for 
which it would, nevertheless, have all the responsibility. Mr. 
Lowe admires information of all kinds, but has, as far as we 
can see, absolutely no belief in cultivation. Timon of Athens 
would have been as happy a representative of the Athenians, 
as Mr. Lowe of any true University which aims at developing 
equally all the faculties of man. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT OF RAILWAYS. 


HE “Committee of Consultation” appointed by the 
Shareholders of the Midland Railway to consult with 
the Directors on their affairs have presented their Report, 
which is not altogether unsatisfactory. They find that the 
extra 5,000,000/. must be raised some day or other, but they 
find also that most of the new works can be postponed ; that 
only 1,300,000/. is instantly required, having been already 
spent; and that the direct line to London is thoroughly well 
constructed. They also find, What is infinitely more important, 
that the published accounts of the Railway are trustworthy ; 
that all renewal charges arepaid out of revenue; that 90,0007. 
for “carting stock,” &c., which other Companies charge to 
capital, have been charged to revenue, and that revenue also 
bears the interest on 5,000,0002. of unproductive capital. In 
plain English, whether the extension of works be wise or 
otherwise, nobody on the Midland is lying, or cheating, or 
bulling the market, a statement which, when our recent ex- 
perience of other Railways is considered, ought to affect the 
shares like an extra dividend. Our present business, however, 
1s not with the finance of the Midland, but with a most note- 
worthy suggestion at the end of the Committee’s Report, a 
suggestion which we recommend to the consideration of the 
shareholders in all Railways. We do not know if it has been 
made in any very serious spirit, but we do know that it con- 
tains the germ of a sensible reform in Railway management, 
and deserves the most patient consideration of every railway 
shareholder, debentureholder, and beneficiary in the Kingdom. 
The Committee, all solid men, suggest in a curiously timid and 
tentative way that the functions of the Committee should be 
continued for a time, or, in other words, that shareholders in the 
Midland should create what is called in Parliamentary language 
an Opposition Bench, a Committee of leaders whose business 
it is to watch, criticize, modify, or oppose the action of the 
Cabinet, the precise body most urgently wanted in our 
Railway organization. 


‘should call theatrical. 





Every one who writes on Railway organization ought to 
explain carefully, if only for the sake of fairness, his own 
stand-point ; and that of the Spectator is well known. We 
hold that no monopoly can justly or expediently be entrusted 
to any power except the State. that internal communication is, 
and must be, such a monopoly, and that consequently the duty 
as well as the interest of the nation is to make the State sole 
proprietor of Railways throughout the United Kingdom. We 
also hold that private proprietorship cannot secure to the 
people the benefit which Railways ought to afford, and which 
in the hands of the State they could and would be made to 
yield. We therefore hold that the absorption of all Railways 
by the State, of course with full compensation to all interests 
recognized by Parliament, whether completed with or without 
the consent of shareholders, is a just, expedient, and necessary 
revolution. But though holding that “extreme” opinion, we 
have no wish to have a good result brought about by bad 
means, to see the Railway Companies forced to hand over 
their undertakings to Government by sheer insolvency. They 
will be so forced, sooner or later, if the shareholders can- 
not remodel their administrative arrangements, so as to 
secure at least two ends absolutely essential to any sound 
representative system ;—first, a real instead of a nominal 
control over the executive ; and, secondly, truthful accounts of 
the position of their affairs. The present mode of administer- 
ing Railways is by representative despotism, which, like repre- 
sentative despotism in France, tends to extravagance, to 
secrecy, and to a policy which directors call “ bold,” and we 
Shareholders have no more control 
over the Directors they elect than the peasantry of France have 
over the Emperor they made. They have not even a machinery 
of control, not even a Legislative Body with theoretic powers 
of stopping the supplies. They can descend into the streets, 
as French Democrats also can ; but if they do, they are pretty 
sure to be defeated with loss. A general meeting, their only 
legal instrument of reform, is a mass meeting, and like any 
other mass meeting, is powerless except to register foregone 
conclusions or to supply material for insurrection. No share- 
holder can extract information of any value in such an assembly, 
or comprehend it without reflection if he does extract it, and 
no vote short of a vote of no confidence can be so much as 
debated. The directors have only to threaten to resign and their 
electors are powerless. There are no other directors ready to take 
their places, no councillors who, without taking their places, can 
compel them to compromise with the angry constituents. The 
system is one of representative government, yet there is no 
Sovereign, and no House of Commons, nothing but an assembly 
of electors, about as orderly and as efficient as a Polish 
assembly of freemen. We have repeatedly recommended the 
addition of a President, that is, of a chairman elected directly 
by the shareholders ; and the Economist calls for a King, that 
is, an auditor appointed by the State and independent of the 
proprietary body. Either would be an improvement; but if 
shareholders generally prefer the British system, that also 
might be made to work. The proposal made by Mr. Baines 
and his colleagues, if accepted by the proprietors of the 
Midland, will give them a regular Opposition, competent to 
inquire, to criticize, to remonstrate, or, if necessary, to appeal ; 
and it only remains to make that appeal powerful by consti- 
tuting a House of Commons to receive it. In other words, 
let the Shareholders of the Midland, or any other great rail- 
way company, conscious that they are too scattered and 
numerous for action, elect a Standing Committee, say, of a 
hundred shareholders, whose decision as between the Directors 
and the Committee of Consultation shall be final; who could 
really question, inquire, and debate, and who could act on 
information, instead of on preconceived conclusions. They 
need not meet except when summoned by their Committee of 
Consultation, they need not interfere in the least with the 
Board’s orders, they ought not to have the smallest directautho- 
rity over the bureaus, but they would have the power of 
removing and replacing any or all of the Directors. This would 
make the power of the shareholders real and permanent, while 
at present it is always either non-existent or revolutionary. 
The shareholders would not be deprived, even in appearance, 
of their rights over their own property, the directors would 
not be fettered, the Committee of Consultation would not 
be hampered. Both Government and Opposition would be 
strengthened by the existence of a power to which they could 
appeal, which they could convince, and which would have a 
direct interest in the success of their great undertaking. So 
far from the creation of such a body being a newfangled 
idea, the entire system, and a complete nomenclature for its 
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several parts, exist in our mercantile history. The East 
India Company was originally so governed, and the words 
employed in a hundred Acts defining its position, “‘ Directors,” 
“Committee of Proprietors,” and “Court of Proprietors” express 
with the utmost precision the ideas we are anxious to convey. 
The only difference, and that might be removed, was that the 
Court of Proprietors comprised every man with a certain 
stake in the stock. So might the Railway House of Commons. 

That such a Court would possess considerable controlling 
power is evident, but even this would be less beneficial than 
its effect in securing publicity and truthfulness of accounts. 
A chairman liable to interpellations by the members of such 
a body, led by a well informed opposition such as Mr. Baines 
wishes to establish, would be in the position of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, compelled in his own interest to tell the exact 
truth about the condition of the Treasury. The absence of 
that compulsion is at this moment the heaviest burden rail- 
way shareholders have to bear. It unsettles the very founda- 
tion of their property. There is not a shareholder in the 
Midland, for example, who does not feel that his property is 
the safer because Mr. Baines has stated in writing that the 
accounts are honest ; there is not a debenture-holder in the 
Great Eastern who is not happier because Lord Cranborne, 
whether he can manage a railway or not, will not put up with 
lies ; there is not a railway beneficiary in the kingdom who 
would not be instantly richer if it were certain that too much 
had not been charged to capital. The directors will never put 
that question right without compulsion from without, any 
more than Napoleon will give up borrowing for expenditure in 
peace, and till it is put right Railway property is about 
as trustworthy a security as an uninsured hayrick. We 
would ask all men interested in railways to look care- 
fully at the tables just published by Mr. Bird, account- 
ant, of Gresham Buildings, and reflect on the mean- 
ing of Table E, which shows the amount charged to 
capital by each great railway for 1867, and the per-centage 
that amount bears to the dividend. It rises from 50 per cent. 
in the case of the Glasgow and South-Western, to 407 per 
cent. in that of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
line, none of the expenditure charged to capital being for new 
lines or branches. It may be, most of it certainly is, quite 
fairly charged; but on what principle is the distribution 
effected? Nobody knows; yet a very slight bias to one side 
or the other will make all the difference between a prosperous 
and an unprosperous concern. There can be no security for 
Railway property while accounts are kept in this fashion, and 
they always will be so kept, until the shareholders organize 
themselves after a fashion which will make it possible to 
examine, to cross-examine, and to control the Cabinets they 
elect. They cannot now do any of those things, and never 
will do them while their only legal instrument is a riotous 
mass meeting. 


DR. GRAY AND HIS THREE EPISCOPAL MONITORS. 


HE great ‘Macrorie”’ correspondence between “ the lion- 
hearted” Bishop of Capetown, and the three English 
prelates who have counselled him (not too gratefully) in his 
troubles, is a curious and not unimpressive fragment of eccle- 
siastical literature. The correspondence opens with a friendly, 
statesmanlike, practical letter from the Bishop of London to 
the Metropolitan of South Africa, remonstrating temper- 
ately with him on his avowed intention to consecrate a new 
Bishop of the Church in Natal without any solution of the 
legal difficulties in the way. As you read it, you seem to 
see Dr. Tait’s grave, business-like, manly face, bent a little 
anxiously over his paper, as he tries to make his unmanageable 
correspondent see the responsibility he is undertaking, by an 
act of consecration probably illegal, and certain to have split 
the Church at home into opposite factions, whatever might have 
been its effect on the Church of South Africa. You can see 
plainly enough that the Bishop of London feels no particular 
sympathy with Dr. Colenso. He is no theologian, feels the 
‘dangerousness’ of many of Dr. Colenso’s tendencies, and 
does not quite see his way how to discriminate between 
that “paramount and divine authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture’ to which he earnestly clings, and that doctrine of 
Scriptural infallibility which his plain sense tells him to 
be thoroughly untenable, and which he sees that Dr. 
Colenso’s judges have been compelled to assume. In 
this perplexity Dr. Tait adheres steadily, as the only wise and 
plainly intelligible course, to the strict authority of the law. 
He had no objection to declare Dr. Colenso’s views “ dan- 
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| gerous,”—for he thought them dangerous, and of a character 
| certain to lead to divisions, conflicts, perhaps schisms. He had 
| no objection to entreat the Bishop of Natal to resign. He was 
scarcely theologian enough to see that this course, if he had 
|complied, would only have deferred the difficulty, and not 
| solved it. Could the Bishop of Natal have been persuaded to 
| confess that his views were inconsistent with his position in the 
Church, as Dr. Tait thought them, the latter would have been 
relieved of the difficulty of a decision. He had no objection 
again, to advise the Bishop of Capetown’s citing him before 
the Court which it was then supposed that his letters patent 
gave him the power to hold over a suffragan bishop, and judging 
the case to the best of his ability in that Court, while leaving the 
appeal to be heard by any superior Court to which appeal might 
lie. That course, again, if it had issued in any clear result, 
whether favourable or unfavourable to Dr. Colenso, was the 
course which seemed laid down by law for the particular exj. 
gency, and would have taken the matter out of the region of 
mere private opinion. But all these devices for obtaining a 
legally binding decision as to Dr. Colenso’s right or no-right to 
promulgate the doctrines he has promulgated, have failed of 
effect. Dr. Tait still holds Dr. Colenso’s views ‘ dangerous,’ 
but, like any other fair and statesmanlike man, he does not 
pretend to deny to another the right to hold opinions which 
he himself may think dangerous. He knows that probably 
many of his own views are held ‘dangerous’ by other 
prelates,—say, the Bishop of Salisbury and the Bishop of 
Capetown. He is not prepared to renounce those views simply 
on that ground. What he will not do himself he cannot 
expect Dr. Colenso to do. Consequently, he still holds him 
to be Bishop of Natal, declares that he is still in communion 
with him, and shall so remain till he is legally deposed; 
horrifies Dr. Gray by addressing the heretical suffragan as 
“my dear Lord,” and treating him as still a Bishop, and 
presses the legal view of the question on the incensed South 
African Metropolitan with a force, a sobriety, and a good 
temper which plainly indicate his own private belief that the 
wise and even divine safeguard for the English Church against 
the arrogance of private judgment is in the strictest deference 
to the decisions of legal tribunals. 

To Dr. Tait’s first plain, manly, and painstaking letter, 
expressing in every line a mind not without theological per- 
plexity, but bent on preventing, as far as may be possible in every 
direction, any transgression of the law, Dr. Gray replies with 
a sort of disconsolate wail, half respectful, half rebellious ; but 
betraying at every point his consciousness of the strength and 
sincerity of his reprover, even while he most bitterly com- 
plains of the Bishop’s personal treatment of himself. He 
charges him with concealed and skilful advocacy of Dr. 
Colenso’s cause, with personal unkindness to himself, and, in 
his last letter (just published by the Guardian), with not 
daring to discuss the matter in the Episcopal Conference 
where he could meet his colonial opponents, while doing all in 
his power to bring on the discussion in Parliament and in 
Convocation, where he himself (the Bishop of Capetown) has 
no seat. But the tone of sore and fretful complaint in these 
recriminations does not disguise the bond fide respect and sense 
of inferiority which runs through Dr. Gray’s letters to Dr. 
Tait. He scolds, but he betrays that he is scolding at a 
power which he recognizes and feels,—at a statesmanlike, 
plain, practical view, which has a sense of duty at the bottom 
of it, and an English respect for law on the very face. He 
begins and ends his querulous and lengthy complaints with 
“my dear Lord,” and while uttering all manner of reproaches, 
is evidently painfully sensible of the strong ground taken by 
his antagonist. 

The next link in the trilogy, the correspondence between 
the Archbishop of York and the “lion-hearted” Metro- 
politan, is in a very different key. Dr. Tait had taken pains 
at every step to mark openly his adherence to the legal view 
of the question. He had spoken very boldly in Convocation, 
and also in Parliament. He had addressed Dr. Colenso as 
still Bishop of Natal, and his “brother in Christ.” While 
he had lamented what he considered Dr. Colenso’s dangerous 
errors, he had never hesitated to declare his intention to 
respect the liberty which the law allows, so long as it allows 
it. But not so the Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson). 
The Bishop of Capetown remarks, with an accent of slight 
scorn, that the Archbishop interferes, with a number of 
legal and technical difficulties, in a question which does not 
concern him, at a somewhat late and unseasonable moment. 
For four years the Archbishop has been totally silent as to 
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en gathering force, till at the very last moment, when 
ular cry is rising against Dr. Gray's procedure, he 
interferes suddenly with a public avowal of his legal anxieties 
and objections. Dr. Gray does not complain or lament to his 
Grace the Archbishop of York as he complained and lamented 
jn the strong grasp of the Bishop of London. There is a tone 
of satire in his reply, and he even ventures to lecture his Grace 
from a high moral and spiritual point of view on his indiffer- 
ence to the critical position of the Church of England. He 
speaks to Dr. Thomson in the tone of benignant reproof 
in which the conduct of Pliable is criticized by Christian and 
his friends in the DPé/grim’s Progress. He explains what he 
did at the late Conference of the Bishops cf the Anglican 
Communion, dropping out parenthetically, ‘‘ where I must say 
that it appears to me that it would have been more consistent 
with your Grace’s position in the Church to have raised the 
questions which now trouble you, than through the columns of 
anewspaper.” He trusts, with an anxiety evidently aimed at 
the Archbishop, that ‘the Bishops of my own loved Mother 
Church will not betray their Lord in the hour of trial.” He 
concludes by saying that the course which the Archbishop of 
York seems prepared to adopt at this crisis fills him “ with 
anxiety and alarm,” and he never responds to Dr. Thomson's 
“my dear Lord,” preferring to adhere steadily to the more 
formal address of “my Lord Archbishop.” Dr. Gray evi- 
dently felt authorized in the Spirit to snub Dr. Thomson. 
Perhaps the last link in this tragic trilogy is in some 
respects the most curious of all. The Primate of All England 
had adopted a singularly vacillating and zigzag course in this 
great dispute,—not from any shadow of crookedness of pur- 
pose, but from intrinsic hesitation of mind between a High- 
Church policy with which he evidently sympathized, and a 
respect for law, with which he evidently sympathized also,— 
swaying hither and thither according to the character of the 
strongest influence at hand. In Convocation he had declared 
against the policy of consecrating a new Bishop of Natal, at the 
very moment he was voting for the proposition that the 
Church of Natal might adopt that course without putting 
themselves out of communion with the Church of England. 
He pledged himself to the Bishop of St. David’s that the 
Episcopal Synod should not discuss this great question, and 
yet hardly restrained the Bishops from practically discussing 
it after all. He attended a meeting at St. James’s Hall 
to support the Bishop of Capetown in the movement for a 
new Bishop, and allowed Dr. Gray to state that he had the 
Primate’s approval for what he was doing. He seems to have 
taken part in selecting Mr. Macrorie for the office in question, 
and to have declared that he saw no objection to the plan of 
consecrating him in Scotland with the assent of the Primus 
and Scotch Bishops. Then, again, at the last moment, he 
withdrew his consent on pressure from a considerable number 
of English Bishops, and informed Dr. Gray, in a rather em- 
barrassed letter, that he could not advise the consecration in 
Scotland, and would not allow it in his diocese or province, 
adding, awkwardly enough, “I still adhere to the opinion 
expressed in the letter addressed by the Bishop of Oxford 
and myself to Mr. Butler” [the former candidate for 
the Schismatic Bishopric] “that there is nothing in Dr. 
Colenso’s legal position to prevent the election of a Bishop to 
preside over them by those of our communion in South Africa 
who, with myself, hold him to have been canonically deposed 
from his spiritual office.” This was the last drop in the bitter 
cup of the “lion-hearted”’ Bishop's troubles. Here was his 
own Metropolitan, lis chosen counsellor and own familiar 
friend, by whose advice he had allalong agreed to be bound,— 
trusting not a little, we imagine, to his own complete confid- 
ence in the influence which he and Dr. Selwyn had acquired 
over their amiable Archbishop,—turning against him. He 
replies to his Grace in a tone of severe deference,—promises at 
once to give up the consecration in England and Scotland,—but 
deems it his duty to point out with a certain proud humility that 
he cannot understand the counsel offered to Dr. Longley by so 
many English Bishops, and accepted by him in spite of the pre- 
vious sanction which he had given to Dr. Gray’s proceedings. In 
the bold Bishop’s tone to the Primate there is a subtle differ- 
ence from the tone of either of his previous correspondences. 
He is not irritable, and injured, and a little frightened, as in 
answering Dr. Tait; he is not scornful, patronizing, and 
didactic, as in putting aside the meddling interference 
of Dr. Thomson; he is fatherly, slightly compassionate, 
“more grieved than angry,” as the phrase goes,—not 
unaffectionate,—not forgetful of the “my dear Lord Arch- 
bishop,” at least at the conclusion, though his mood in the 
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commencement was more dignified and cold,—but above all, 
he feels bound to take the grand tone of warning. What 
the Archbishop says is law to him, so far as the Archbishop’s 
authority extends. It cannot alter his duty in South Africa. 
There he is bound by duty to his Lord to consecrate an orthodox 
Bishop as soon as possible. In the meantime let the Arch- 
bishop beware of allowing the Church in England to become 
acastaway. “I shall wait with trembling, in common with 
tens of thousands of its most devoted members, for some 
synodical decision which may remove the Church of England 
from the false position in which some of its Bishops have 
placed it. Should no further action be taken, it would, I 
fear, leave the Church of England burdened with the alliance 
of heresy, by the endurance of the deposed heretic as a 
Bishop in communion with itself.” With this stern warning 
the colonial prophet girds up his loins and departs to his own 
diocese. He is evidently sorry for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ashamed of the Archbishop of York, and rather afraid 
of the Bishop of London. That is not a bad measure of the 
calibre of these three distinguished prelates. If the Church 
of England is to take its stand on law and abide by the prin- 
ciple of a State Church, Dr. Tait is the man who ought to 
govern it. 


PATERFAMILIAS AND TITE SHOPKEEPERS. 

IIE Shopocracy is weaker than we should have supposed. Two 
years ago the retail tradesmen were the ultimate ruling force 

of Great Britain, possessed a clear majority in that section of the 
Electorate which returned a majority of the [louse of Commons, 
the ruling Committee of the Empire. Mr. Disraeli determined to 
take away their privilege, a privilege worth we cannot venture to 
say how many millions a year, and he took it away, without the 
slightest resistance, without, indeed, an appearance of resistance 
from the shopkeepers. Two years ago, also, the retail tradesman 
was completely the master of the professional and the fundholder. 
He supplied him with what he liked, charged him what he liked, 
gave credit or refused it as he liked, and was, in fact, independent 
arbiter of the situation. The reddest of journalists, the most 
cynical of barristers, the most independent of annuitants would 
not in 1866 have dared to think of insurrection against his grocer. 
Two or three publicists, however, and half-a-dozen Civil servants 
have recently stretched out their hands and uplifted their voices 
against the order, and already the shopkeepers are evidently in full 
retreat. They have been beaten over the counter as they were beaten 
in Parliament, almost without a battle. The Butchers were the first 
to be attacked, and one would have thought they would have made 
a very respectable vanguard for the army of defence; they had 
capital, organization, a very defensible case, and plenty of fight 
in them, but they went down after the first charge almost unre- 
sistingly. ‘They had to buy their retreat by a surrender, speaking 
broadly, of at least twelve per cent. on their profits, say, three half- 
pence in the pound upon their meat taken all round, and they 
bought it with a meckness strange to witness in men who at first 
smiled so pityingly on their assailants. Next came the turn of 
the Grocers, and as they do not sell absolute necessaries—salt, 
the only indispensable thing they sell, being obtainable elsewhere— 
and as Paterfamilias has grown very bumptious and slightly blood- 
thirsty with his previous victory, they are offered very much 
harder terms. ‘The butchers got off with a moderate income-tax, 
but the grocers, it is clear, will not be let go without a fine which 
will heavily diminish the number of retailers in that particular 
trade. The strongest weapon the professionals can use, the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, has been brought into play against them, and 
threatens to dock them not of twelve per cent., but of twenty-five 
per cent., in some cases of fifty per cent. of their net receipts. 
The grocers of course are crying loudly, and making a very fair 
fight, but it is quite evident they are beaten. ‘Their defeat is 
shown by the desperate expedients they adopt to avert it. Some 
of the West End firms are giving in and offering the same terms 
as the co-operative stores, which they cannot afford, and to 
which they certainly will not permanently adhere; while 
others are threatening to ‘‘cut” all wholesale dealers who 
supply their rivals, an absurd menace, which will only result, 
at the worst, in the establishment of half-a-dozen wholesale 
co-operative importers. Do they fancy the men who are lead- 
ing the Co-operative movement do not know where Shanghai is, 
or ‘Trincomalee, or Barbadoes, or Genoa, or are they relying on 
the possible want of capital among the consumers of groceries ? 
The next class attacked will be the Linendrapers, who will come 
to dreadful grief about their reels of cotton,—the cotton on a 
reel is very frequently 20 per cent. short of the length printed 
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outside the reel,—and some other things; then the Tailors, 
then the Stationers,—who had better make friends with the 
wholesale houses in good time, for their apparent profits 
will startle even Londoners,—and then let us hope the trades- 
men who of all others most deserve all they will get, and more, 
the sworn enemies of houseowners and householders, the Plumbers. 

It is a funny fight, one which was sure to come off sooner or 
later, and in which victory can incline only to one side. The 
bitterness now findiug expression has been brewing for years, and 
is not altogether founded on economic considerations ; but we will 
venture, greatly, we doubt not, to the irritation of our own con- 
stituency, which is, we strongly suspect, altogether on the vic- 
torious side, to ask Paterfamilias, flushed as he is with victory over 
his servants, as well as over his tradespeople, to reconsider his 
position just a little, to see that his valour is unmixed with any 
cruelty, to be quite sure, as the boxers say, that he is ‘ fighting 
fair.” We do not feel quite so sure about it. He is right, of 
course, to be economical, and we detest the English instinct which 
condemns thrift, however necessary, as sordid meanness ; but then 
he ought also to be just, and he is showing a strong disposition to 
forget what justice is. Abuse is not justice, to begin with, and he 
is getting very abusive. It is quite fair to leave a tradesman who 
is asking, say, seventy per cent. profit, and to go direct to the im- 
porter who can sell at twenty per cent. ; but it is not fair to call 
the retail dealer an extortioner, or a swindler, or anything else 
opprobrious, simply on account of his profits. If he sells the goods 
he says he sells, and charges the price he says he will charge, 
he has a clear right to ask a thousand per cent. or a million 
per cent. if he likes, and can get that profit. The goods 
are his, not the customers’, and the single moral restriction 
on him is that he must adhere to the truth, part of the truth 
being a tacit obligation to sell to all customers of equal credit 
at the same price. We should have thought people who 
buy and sell shares would understand that, but they clearly 
do not. One writer, for example, is quite angry because 
his grocer sells him at 16d. a pound macaroni which he 
bought from his wholesale house at 8d., and gave him short 
measure besides. Well, the short measure is a fraud, a mere act 
of theft, deserving of imprisonment, but the writer is evidently 
quite as much affronted with the double charge. Why? Suppose 
the errand boys who carry parcels of fruit out of Covent Garden 
charged after due warning to the employer a guinea per 
parcel, would that be fraud? Clearly not, yet this is all 
that the retail tradesman, the ‘‘ small distributor,” as the eco- 
nomists call him, is duing. He is errand boy to the trade, 
that is all. It may be needful to refuse his services, as it 
would be needful to refuse those of the errand-boy in Covent 
Garden ; but it is not needful to abuse him, and is very unjust 
besides. He puts his own price on his own labour, and is at the 
worst only an ass for putting so high a price. There is no such 
thing, and can be no such thing in open market, as a ‘just 
price,” and even as toa ‘“‘reasonable” price, i.e., a price fixed 
according to the usual estimate of the service rendered, the public 
makes great mistakes. It is quite possible that the retail trades- 
men are charging for their services more than their services are worth, 
and we are inclined to think that this isso. To judge by the heaps 
of accounts published, they are asking in many trades a hundred 
per cent. upon wholesale prices, and their services are not worth 
that, or anything like that. But to compare their rate of profit 
with that of co-operative societies as a basis for scolding is 
unjust as well as absurd, The proprietors of the co-operative 
shops—for when they deal with the general public they are shops 
merely—do not live by their labours in those shops, but are invest- 
ing their capital only, while they turn their own toil to better or, 
at all events, to more profitable account elsewhere. ‘Taking only 
cash, they run very little risk, and a dividend of 10 per cent. with 
no exertion and little risk is a very fair dividend. Nevertheless, 
that dividend would not pay any shopkeeper unless he were work- 
ing on such a scale that risk was covered by averages, and his 
own wages became an imperceptible item. Letail dealing 
in a city where, to mention only one incident of trade, an 
order from the Metropolitan Board closing a street for three 
months can ruin a man at a stroke, where a slight change of 
fashion may fine him ten per cent. not of his profits, but of his 
property, and where house-rent bears such an excessive proportion 
to gross outlays, is exceedingly risky work, and for exceedingly 
risky speculations men want more than ten per cent. It is, of 
course, impossible to fix any per-centage; but one clue to a reason- 
able return is accepted in many businesses, and seems prima facie 
‘+ fair.” A business worth only five years’ purchase ought to yield 
100 per cent. in five years, that is, 20 per cent. per annum. Is 





any risky retail business worth more? Add to this the w 03 
of the proprietor, that is, the amount he would get if he 
worked without capital, and his rent, his expenses of delivery, hig 
expenses of account-keeping, and his loss by credit, and Pater. 
familias will find that a difference of fifty per cent. between the 
price he gives and the price he takes will leave the retailer Very little 
on which to become a millionaire. Suppose, for example, he hag 
2,000/. in this business as a grocer, a fair amount for a man ing 
really retail, and not mixed retail and wholesale trade, The 20 
per cent. dividend, which, with his risks he ought to earn, is 400), 

his rent will be 1001., his own wages 150/., the wages he pays at 
least 100/. more, deliveries 75/., bad debts, say, 100/., and deteriorg. 
tion certainly 5 per cent., or 100/. If that is anything like cop. 
rect, and it is certainly not exaggerated, he must add 50 per cent, 
to the wholesale price merely to clear what is called in trade g 
bare profit over living, with no margin for gradual increase of 
capital, except out of his interest. Of course, if he can get ready 
money he can do with less, for he can give the importer ready 
money, and turn his capital over every month, instead of every 
year, and twelve times five are sixty; but he cannot get ready 
money. If he demands it, half his use as a distributor is gone, and 
he loses his custom. With credit, 50 per cent. is, we are con- 
vinced, no immoderate advance on wholesale prices for destructible 
or perishable articles, and a general resolution to pay less would 
simply terminate the retail trade in such things. It may be ex- 
pedient that it should be terminated. It is quite conceivable that 
the consumer had better deal direct with the importer or manu- 
facturer, that a firm like Messrs. Shoolbred, with transactions g9 
large that its members are really wholesale dealers, is a public 
benefit ; but it is rather unfair to ask smaller men to do what they 
cannot do under penalty of being called extortioners. They are 
no more extortioners than seventy-acre farmers are brutes for not 
cultivating like farmers of a thousand acres. They cannot do it, 
if they try ever so. ‘That may bea reason for buying them out, 
but it is not a reason for being bitter with them, because, like 
other classes who were useful once,—Peers, and Bishops, and 
Kings, and the like,—they do not see their own uselessness, but 
still presume to exist. The idea that high charges are oppressive 
is as groundless as the tradesmen’s plea that ‘‘ people ought to 
live and let live,” which, writes one worthy man, quite in a 
pathetic strain, ‘‘ Englishmen seem to be forgetting.” Why 
should retailers live, if retailers are not wanted? ‘The simple 
point is whether the services of the small distributor are worth 
the price he asks for them, a price which he fixes for himself, but 
which nobody who does not like it is bound to pay. 

Weare inclined to think that, as a matter of fact, and a fact 
which, till the transition period is over, moderate men will regret, 
the function of the small distributor is pretty nearly over. Inter- 
communication is becoming too quick and too well organized for him. 
His real use was to distribute, and his real guarantee the inconve- 
nience of ap plying to wholesale dealers at a distance, and use and 
inconvenience are alike disappearing. It is just as easy, with ten 
postal deliveries a day, to write to Messrs. Jamaica, Maurice, and 
Co. for a stone of sugar as to send round the corner for it, and it 
is delivered quite as quickly, at a lower price, and of a more 
unvarying evenness of quality. John Smith, retailer, cannot help 
that, any more than Jonathan Hodge, yeoman, can help his bad 
drainage ; but still John Smith will have in some way to serve 
under Jamaica, Maurice, and Co., as Jonathan Hodge is beginning 
to do under the Squire. It is very hard for him, and the State 
loses the whole benefit not only of any original power he may have 
as master, but also of the extra energy proprietorship is sure to 
evolve; but still that is the price we pay for the civilization we 
are all agreed to promote, a civilization based upon the fact that 
twopence will buy a little more than two pennies will. By and 
by we shall get to a better stage, when twenty little linen- 
drapers or grocers will see that in combination they can distribute 
on the same terms as one big linendraper or grocer, and will com- 
bine to do so, and every man will be a master too; but we are not 
arrived at that point yet, and the transition state will be paiuful 
enough to a class which only yesterday possessed all political 
power, and used it, on the whole, with wonderful moderation. 
Natural selection is a law among tradesmen as well as pigeons, but it 
is rather hard because the fantail has to disappear to abuse him as 4 
thief, because he thinks his own disappearance quite unnecessary 
and very disagreeable. What with the competition of the whole- 
sale and co-operative firms for the custom of the rich and of 
the costermongers for the custom of the poor, the passion for 
economy which is showing itself in the middle class and the 
publicity under which business must henceforward be carried on, 
the retail trader seems likely to pass through a bad quarter of aa 
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hour. Perhaps it is needful that he should be pulverized, but 
Paterfamilias will not do the work any the quicker or more com- 
pletely by putting spikes in the roller. 





AMATEUR DETECTIVES. 


. Pail Mall Gazette of Wednesday evening published a | 


paper on ** Amateur Detectives,” the writer of which seems 
to think that for journalists to offer the police assistance in the 
detection of crime amounts almost to impertinence. The news- 
paper theories, he argues, can only be guesses, and are no more 
worthy of attention than the guess of a bystander that a lost 
penknife was in the pocket of a dress waistcuat, a guess sufficiently 
disposed of by the reply, ‘I have looked, and it is not there.” 
That is true, and though irrelevant to Mr. Speke’s case, the dress 
waistcoat being equivalent to that probable locality for the missing 
body which the police have failed to find, is very neatly put ; 
but the writer, in putting it, begs the point at issue. ‘This 
is not whethcr a mere conjecture is of use in criminal 
investigation, on which we are entirely at one with him; 
but whether hypothesis founded on facts, and prima facie 
reconciling those facts, is or is not of use. We contend that 
it is ; that no fox was ever hunted, no astronomical or geographical 
discovery ever made upon any other principle; that it is the only 
one which enables us to investigate the unknown at all. Columbus, 
surely, was not guessing in the true sense of that word when he 
framed and acted on the hypothesis that carved wood found in 
the Gulf Stream had been carved by human beings residing on 
land at some point away from which that stream flowed. ‘The 
wood might have floated from some lost ship, but had it been so, 
Columbus's theory would have been none the less a reasonable indue- 
tion. The whole purpose of our article of last week on Mr. Speke, 
to which our contemporary specially objects, was to repudiate mere 
guesses, such as flight, in favour of a hypothesis which, wrong or 
right, was so far entitled to attention that it fitted the facts. ‘The 
Pall Mall would consider any astronomical hypothesis, say, as to the 
rotation of Jupiter's moons, if it did that, very impartially. The only 
peculiarity in our theory beyond this strict limitation of guess-work, 
was that we gave the same weight to moral facts as to seen facts, to 
Mr. Speke’s character as to Mr. Speke’s hat. This, we contend, 
English police are too reluctant to do, their experience not being 
favourable to character, or their intellectual habits to moral 
anatomy ; while the French police do, not because their experience 
is less deteriorating, but because the national character inclines 
them to curious and passiouless analyses of human motives. ‘They 
enjoy such analyses on the stage, and we do not. So far from 
thinking them better detectives than the English, as our contem- 
porary imagines, we think they fail oftener, especially in their 
oppressively frequent arrests of entirely innocent persons, and in 
their reliance, as Edgar Poe pointed out, on their mechanical 
organization. Because the net is close they think they can name 
the fish it encloses, an assumption experience constantly disproves. 
But their system of offering secret biographies as evidence for 
or against the accused is based on what seems to us the true idea 
that the history of a man’s life is, in default of evidence, an ex- 
cellent basis for the hypothesis which must direct investigation. 
We quite admit that character can seldom be absolute evidence, 
simply because no keenness can ever discern absolutely what 
character is; but as against anything except facts it is worthy of 
reception, and sometimes even against facts. A shrewd man 
knowing Mr. Crawley, as, for instance, Dean Arabin knew him, 
would have said, we think, that the probabilities of his stealing a 
cheque were reduced to two,—either he did not do it, or he was 
irresponsible when he did it,—and would have adhered to that view, 
in spite of any conceivable number of witnesses to the theft, or 
to Mr. Crawley’s sanity. 
There is, of course we freely admit, no mode of conducting an 
investigation based on a priori reasoning which can be fairly 
called scientific. Edgar Poe's celebrated attempt to describe one 
is, after all, little more than a statement that excessively careful 
collocation of minor facts may reveal the central one, which is 
true, but gives liitle guidance as to the best mode of beginning 
such a work. He succeeded once in actual life, but most of his 
illustrations are worthless, because he himself invented both facts 
and evidence. here are, however, one or two rules which in all 
such attempts it is not safe to despise, which, with the fear of our 
contemporary before our eyes, we should venture to say it is un- 
Scientific to despise. One is that the enquiring mind should at first 
resolutely keep conjecture down, should absolutely refuse to con- 
sider any theory at variance with known facts, moral as well as 
material. Another is that the simplicity of any hypothesis—we 


mean its known likelihood of recurrence—is, if it fits the facts, 
an immense argument in its favour. That that which has 
occurred is more likely to occur again than that which has 
never occurred is, we take it, a proposition almost entitled to 
be called a law. Had the theory of an accident, such as a knock- 





down bya cab, fitted the facts, we should have accepted it as 
the best explanation of Mr. Speke’s disappearance, simply 
|because a knock-down is, of all personal catastrophes, the 
lone of most frequent recurrence. Indeed, but for the un- 
‘usual and extraordinary interest his fate has excited, it 
would be the best theory now; for a man without.a full address 
about him, and with his head injured, might lie in a hospi- 
tal for weeks without being recognized by the only persons 
who would study his features, the nurses and physicians. ‘The 
severity of the inquiry puts this supposition almost out of court, 
but this does not prove that it was not the one which 
ought first to have been considered. The case is the same with 
suicide. Suicide is more common in London than murder, and, 
consequently, had the hypothesis of suicide fitted the facts equally 
well, it would have been a more reasonable hypothesis than that 
of murder. It was only by gradual exhaustion that we arrived at 
our proposition that of all hypotheses based on facts murder was the 
most reasonably probable, and to call such an exhaustion a ‘* guess ” 
is to deny to reason any power at all, to assert that x cannot be 
ascertained in a rule-of-three sum. And the third and last prin- 
ciple is that the existence of a hypothesis which will explain all 
the facts is a certainty—as absolute a certainty as that two and 
two make four—and that despair of discovering it, therefore, is 
unreasonable and illogical. ‘The search niay not be worth the 
mental labour, or may be so difficult, from-absence of evidence, as 
to be beyond any labour the searcher can give to it; but that the 
hypothesis, which will explain everything exists, is a mere certainty 
—as much a certainty as that the atoms of which Mr. Speke was 
ecmposed are still, in some form or other, existing, and not anni- 
‘hilated. The true hypothesis may never be found or proved—it 
is hard enough for a man to prove that he is—but its existence is 
not a mere idea. 

We may observe, as we are on this subject, that journalists 
seem curiously puzzled as to their right to discuss a subject like 
Mr. Speke’s disappearance. Nearly every newspaper has in- 
vented some reason more or less fanciful for writing on a subject 
it was impossible to avoid. The Times prefaced its leader by a 
remark that the names had been given in full, the Saturday Review 
thought the incident proof of our need for more police, and the 
Record actually quotes the occurrence as an argument for God's 
sovereignty over the world. Is not this a little to overstrain 
the wise reticence English newspapers preserve in their comments 
on private life? A disappearance would be no matter for com- 
ment; but the assumption on which this search is based is murder, 
and surely a journalist is as much bound to help in preventing 
murder as anybody else. Ife can help very efliciently, even 
if the police ought, as the Pall Mall Gaztte thinks, to 
reject his aid as officious or impertinent. It is not the officials 
in blue whom he has to aid, but the officials in black, the million 
or two of private persons, any one of whom, if his eyes are once 
opened, may lend invaluable ail to the detectives, and all of 
whom, if unguided, are apt to commit terrible injustice. Mr. 
Everybody, when fairly awake, is the most formidable of detec- 
tives; but when only half awake, is nearly certain to catch hold 
of some one fact, and run off with that, to the prejudice of inno- 
cent persons. Nearly eight years ago the writer drew up what 
he thought was an exhaustive analysis of the evidence in the Kent 
case, proving, as it seemed to him, first, that Mr. Kent did 
not kill the child; secondly, that the death of the child lay 
certainly between Constance, the actual murderess, and the 
nurse; and thirdly, that the presumption of guilt lay against 
the former, as having a visible and intelligible motive. The 
remonstrance of a friend on the excessive cruelty of condemn- 
ing anybody possiblyinnocent on intellectual grounds alone induced 
him to cancel a paper which, had it attracted general attention, 
might have averted the atrocious injustice, injustice far heavier 
than an unjust sentence, which Mr. Kent was destined to suffer. 
We quite admit such a paper ought not to have appeared, no 
writer having any right to play public prosecutor in that style, 
but surely to write the portion intended to clear Mr. Kent was 
within the province, and indeed the clear duty, of a journalist. If 
not, why is it his duty to point out that such and such a telegram isa 
forgery ? or such and such a piece of news a perversion of the 
facts? ‘To the great majority of men, the difference between a 
guess without evidence and a ‘ guess” based on evidence is 
almost imperceptible, and the writer who tries, however feebly, to 
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indicate to his readers which of the guesses is based on evidence, 
and which is opposed to evidence, is surely to the extent of his 
power doing useful work. ‘The Pall Mall Gazette certainly thinks 
so when writing on politics, say, on the prospects of Ireland, for 
this is its almost invariable method. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LIL.—Tue Susursan Counties AND HERTFORDSHIRE :— 
Saxon Perrop. 

NDER the Roman administration Surrey formed part of the 
Province of Britannia Prima; Middlesex, Essex, and Iert- 
fordshire, of Flavia Cwxsariensis. Adelfius, Bishop of Colon 
(query Colonia Camulodunum) assisted at the Councils of Arles 
(A.D. 314), Sardica (A.D. 347), and Ariminum (A.D. 359). 
The coast of Essex lay within the jurisdiction of the Comes 
Littoris Saxonici, and could we disinter the real history of the 
disturbed period of the last years of the Roman Empire, we 
should doubtless find records of large scttlements, as well as 
invasions of the coast, by those to whom the general name 
of Saxon is applied. Mersey Island would be one of the first 
posts occupied by these sea rovers or colonists, whether they were 
at first hostile invaders or invited by the policy of the Roman 
Emperors to settle as mercenaries. ‘The islands, indeed, and 
marsh land on the coast of this county must have from an early 
period contained many settlers of mixed ancestry, representing 
the outcasts or the overflow of most of the revolutions on the 
opposite continent. ‘The intrenchments which defended Camu- 
LODUNUM must have long held them at bay, and it is not unlikely 
that the two conflicting dates assigned to the first establishment of 
the kingdom of the East Saxons—the beginning and the close of 
the sixth century—represent successive stages in the progress of 
the Teutonic conquest. ‘the Kast Saxons seem to have soon 
fallen into a state of dependency on the Gothic or Frank king- 
dom of Kent, and to have had intimate relations at an early 
period with the City of London, which no doubt was the connect- 
ing link between the two principalities. 

North Surrey was governed under the Saxons by princes of its 
own ; but these were generally dependent either on the Kings of 
Kent or on the Mercians. In the middle of the seventh century 
it was ruled by a King Frithewald, under the supreme rule of 
Wulfhere of Mercia. ‘The West Saxons next contended for this 
supremacy with Kent and with Mercia, and at length succeeded in 
adding Surrey to their dominions. ‘The eastern districts of Middle- 
sex and the eastern outskirts of the great forest to the north of 
London were no doubt occupied by the East Saxons, while the 
most northern parts, immediately abutting on Hertfordshire, 
would naturally fall under the yoke of the Mercians, who must 
have had a severe struggle with the West Saxons for the posses- 
sion of south-west Middlesex. Hertfordshire, except, perhaps, in 
its most easterly districts, seems to have fallen to the share of the 
Mercians, whose great King, Offa, made Verulam one of his 
gathering-places, What was the exact fate of CAMULODUNUM, 
VERULAMIUM, and the other Roman cities and stations in this 
period of Teutonic occupation we have no means of telling. All 
that remain are the fragmentary and half buried ruins of their 
departed glory, and these are but silent witnesses. The history of 
the Teutonic revolution in this Province is confessedly more 
entirely unknown than is the case with any other part of 
Britain ; in other words, less attempt has been made by later 
chroniclers to supply the place of the real events by fables of 
their own. All that we can do is to deduce as we best may the 
names of the holders of the original Saxon marks from the nomen- 
clature of early records and of the modern towns and villages. 
Availing ourselves of Mr. Kemble’s researches, we find the Escingas 
in Surrey ; the Berecingas in Essex; the Brahcingas in Hertford- 
shire; the Boccingas (Bocking) in Essex; the Ciwingas in Hert- 
fordshire; the [flingas in Surrey ; the Fingringas in Essex ; the 
Geddingas and Guneningas in Middlesex; the Getingas and 
Hoppingas in Surrey ; the Lingas in Mic dlesex ; the Laellingas in 
Essex; the mieinendieiiin (Mitchham) in Surrey ; the Ricingas in 
Essex ; the 'Totingas (Tooting) in Surrey ; the Terlingas (a name 
now unhappily notorious) in Essex; the Wocingas (Woking) in 
Surrey; the Wigingas and Wellingas in Hertfordshire; and the 
Writolas in Essex. From the names of existing places we also 
deduce the original patronymic names of the /Escingas, Balcingas, 
Baelingas, Beorcingas, Beorlingas, and Beccingas, in Essex; the 
Bemingas in Hertfordshire; the Billingas in Middlesex; the 
Blecingas in Surrey; the Bobbingas in Essex; the Bofingas 
in Hertfordshire ; the Brihtlingas in Essex; the Buntingas and 


Caedingas in Hertfordshire (the latter also in Essex); the Cypinga 

; . . ‘ 8, 
also in Hertfordshire and Essex; the Cenesingas in Middlesex ; 
the Claefringas, Coringas, Cresingas, and Dodingas, in Essex ; the 
Esingas in Surrey; the Eppingas, Fincingas, Fobingas, Gestingas, 
Hallingas, and Hamingas, in Essex; the Herelingas i in Middlesex ; 
the Heortingas in Hertfordshire, to which county they gave their 
name, as well as to Hertingfordbury ; the Haestingas, Hacferingas, 
and Heafodingas, in Essex; the Hillingas and Islingas, in Middlesex; 
the Laecingas, Manningas, Maesingas, Maecingas, Myc egingas, od 
Naessingas, in Essex ; the Newingas (Newington) i in Middlesex and 
Surrey ; the Offingas in Essex ; the Paedingas (Paddington) in Mid- 
dlesex ; the Rodingas, Saclingas, and Stebbingas, in Essex; the 
Stocingas i in Hertfordshire; the Taedingas (Teddington) i in Mia. 
dlesex ; the ‘Tendringas, Thoringas, and Tillingas, in Essex; the 
Tringas i in Hertfordshire ; the Ultingas and Waceringas in Essex ; 
the Wealingas in Hertfordshire ; the Waepingas (Wapping) i in 
Middlesex ; and the Weningas, W idingas, Willingas, and Wyrnin- 
gas, in Essex. It will be noticed how large a proportion of these 
‘‘ marks” Jie within Essex. 

Surrey appears to have finally bowed to the supremacy of 
Egbert of the West Saxons in 823. In the subdivision of 
that Prince’s dominions after his death it probably followed the 
fortunes of Kent. Merton, within its northern districts, is 
believed to have been the scene of the disastrous battle of Mere- 
tune, in which King Ethelred and his brother Alfred were defeated 
by the Northmen, and the former mortally wounded. On the 
other hand, the West Saxons gained a victory over the same 
enemies at Farnham in the year 894. Several of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings were consecrated at Kingston-on-Thames. Prince 
Alfred, the brother of Edward the Confessor, was seized at 
Guildford by the Danes, and his eyes put out. Ilis Danish half- 
brother, Hardicanute, also died at Lambeth from excess of drink. 
Middlesex, though it became part of the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, seems to have been still recognized as part of the old 
Mercian principality, for in the division of England under Alfred 
it was assigned to the Alderman of Mercia, while Essex and part 
of Hertfordshire were included in the Danelagh or Danish terri- 
tory. Of course, Middlesex, at a later period, very much followed 
the fortunes of London, under whose jurisdiction it was placed by 
the early Norman Princes. Hertfordshire was no doubt much 
occupied, and to a certain extent settled, by the Northmen. 
The same thing may be said still more completely of Essex, which, 
with the other Eastern counties, was overwhelmed and partly 
repeopled by the invaders. The Northmen made it their head- 
quarters in their attempts on London and the south-eastern 
counties, and we have already had occasion to notice the prolonged 
struggles on the river Lea between them and the West-Saxon 
Kings and the citizens of London. The long resistance of Saxon 
Essex to the Christian religion, in which it followed in the steps 
of the votaries of Odin and ‘Thor in Kent, has been already referred 
to, and was influenced, no doubt, much by fresh accessions of un- 
converted ‘+ Saxons ” from the opposite continental coasts, and 
perhaps by the prevalence of forest districts, always the strong- 
holds of Paganism. Essex also, before its submission to the West 
Saxons, had owned the sway of the Mercians, who long were 
among the opponents of Christianity. After Alfred’s death, 
his cousin Ethelwald, disputing the inheritance with Edward 
the Elder (and according to our modern usage he would be 
the undoubted heir), subdued Essex, which, on his overthrow, 
was restored to the line of Alfred. Edward, in order to curb 
the ‘‘ Danish” colonists, fortified Witham and Maldon. Essex 
suffered much during the subsequent Danish invasions, and on 
two occasions, at least, the invaders were bought off with sums of 
money. Essex also became one of the battle-grounds for Canute 
and Edmund Ironside, and remains of camps are still pointed out 
as belonging to this disastrous struggle. 

The Saxon Colchester—Coloniz# Castra—seems to have been 
built partly, at least, on the site of the old CamuLopuntM, and 
chiefly out of its ruins. But the case was somewhat different 
with VeruLAmMium. That Roman city was apparently at first 
occupied and inhabited by the Mercian invaders, but on King 
Offa in 796 erecting a Benedictine monastery, dedicated to the 
alleged martyr Alban, a town, strictly Saxon in its origin, grew 
up near it, separated from Verulam by the little river Ver, and 
the old city was left to crumble away and to serve as a quarry for 
the builders of its ‘Teutonic successor. ‘The founder of the new 
town is considered to have been Ulrig, sixth abbot, who, about 
the year 948, erected three churches on the three principal roads 
leading to the monastery, laid out a place for a market, and 
encouraged the people to build by assisting them with money 





and materials. ‘The subsequent importance and wealth of the 
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monastery exercised no sinall influence over the history of Hert- 
fordshire, making it the centre of important events and the scene 
of battles with which otherwise it would never have been con- 
nected. In the division of Saxon England into great Earldoms in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, Hertfordshire, as part of the 
Mercian Earldom, followed the fortunes of the house of Leofric, 
while Essex changed hands between members of that family and 


the sons of Godwine. Surrey was chiefly under the house of 


Godwine. ; 

The population of this Province at the close of the Saxon 
period, as far as it is enumerated in Domesday Book, is, of course, 
subject to the serious omission of the citizens of London. In- 
dependently of these, 2,302 persons are recorded in the account 
of Middlesex, of whom 30 were tenants-in-chief, 62 under-tenants 
as mesne lords, 343 bordurii (cottagers), and 404 cotarii; only 
112 slaves, 114 villani, and 43 villani and bordarii. There 
are also mentioned 46 burgesses in ‘ Stanes,” on the Abbot 
of Westminster's manor. ‘The total recorded for Hertford- 
shire is 4,927. Of these, 55 were tenants-in-chief, 184 
under-tenants as mesne proprietors, 1,107 bordarii, 857 cotarii, 
550 slaves, 41 sochemarni, and 1,830 villani. There are 
recorded 46 burgesses in the town of St. Alban’s, 52 in 
Berchamstede (Berkhampsted), 46 in Esscewelle (Ashwell), 18 in 
Hertford, and 7 in Stanestede (Stansted Abbot), a village which 
was formerly a place of trade. ‘The population enumerated for 
Essex is 16,060. Of these 95 were tenants-in-chief, 520 under- 
tenants, 8,002 bordari’, 1,768 slaves, 520 sochemarni, and 4,087 
villani. ‘There are also enumerate] 401 burgesses in Colecestra 
(Colchester), and 189 in Melduna (Maldon). ‘There is a very full 
account of Colchester in the Survey, showing that it still retained 
some of the importance of old CAMuLopuNUM. But we must 
defer our account of these notices until we come to consider the 
special history of the principal towns of this Province. 


MR. BUCHANAN ON LITERARY MORALITY. 

[fo rae Eprror or rar “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It would be highly reprehensible on my part to reply in 
any but the most friendly terms to the thoughtful reviewer of my 
Essays in last week's Spectator,—since [ am (I believe) in- 
debted to that writer for much kind appreciation and high-minded 
sympathy. Still, I am bound to protest, and I will do so as 
briefly as possible, against several errors on his part, and at least 
one total misconstruction. 

Firstly, I reject wholly and unreservedly the criticism which 
implies that there ‘s any such thing as a distinctively “ immoral 
nature,” and I repeat that every nature, however strange and 
crooked to scrutiny, is moral up to that point where it diverges 
into insincerity. I /o exclude absolute morality from my definition, 
although admitting that a definitive standard, called for practical 
purposes ‘* moral,” is necessary to the welfare of the State. Per- 
fectly honest and sincere utterance is all the critic has any right 
to insist upon; and on this showing Walt Whitman as much as 
Professor Seeley, and Mr. Swinburne as much as the author of 
the Christian Year, have their full claim to a hearing. But, you 
rejoin, ‘If any man’s natural instincts are below the standard 
requisite to bring out the full proportions of his subject, the work 
is immoral, and will be immoral in its effects, however sincere.” 
I thought I had answered that objection very fully in my article. 
In such a case, ‘‘ the question of immorality need not be intro- 
It is settled by the decision that the work under 


duced at all. 
review is not literature.” 

The fact of the matter is, that if a work is to be judged by its 
effects, we shall soon have no true standard of criticism whatever. 
It would not be difficult to show the terribly immoral effects (as I 
and others call them) oa many minds of even pure and truly 
artistic productions, works crowned and chosen for the great 
library of nations. Does Milton’s severe white lamp dazzle no 
poor seekers after truth ? Have the Greek tragedians wrecked no 
hapless human souls? Does Wordsworth’s cold white hand lead 
always to the day ;—does it push none into darkness? Yet who 
shall compute the well-doing and the ill-doing ? True literature 
isa lightning. It glorifies and it withers; it beautifies and it 
blinds. 

Put the public out of sight altogether ; away with effects—they 
are incalculable. Is a work sincere and is it beautiful? ‘That is 
the only question criticism has to answer. If the answer bein the 
affirmative, out with the critic’s label, and the work is—‘ moral.” 

Secondly, I have to point to some misconstruction in your 


| temporary truth,” and on the true mission of the Student. Your 
| reviewer grants so much, that I am amazed to find him granting 
so little. I by no means insist that tenderness and calm of 
manner are invariable signs of communion with eternal truth, and 
| I quite agree that ‘* rough and broken utterance ” is the character- 
istic of many a true prophet or student. But the underlying mood 
in every case is calm and grand—disturbed by no brutalities of 
thought. A broken or rough utterance is quite consistent with 
calm and with tenderness ; not so a brutal or a rowdy utterance. 
And the student may show heat, but it is white heat,—and white 
is calm. 

When your reviewer mentions as denunciators Carlyle, and then 
Isaiah, and then, again, St. Paul, and even Jesus himself,—all in 
the same breath,—I can scarcely conceive him. ‘The Hebrew 
prophet seems to me the perfection of a student, and so does St. 
Paul; while I place Christ in a diviner category still. But 
nothing can be further removed from their method than the wild 
and, as I hold, insincere brutalities of our German Scotchman. 
‘So far from rough and broken utterance being a sign that the 
student has held no communion with eternal truth, we should hold 
it the truest sign that he has, that is, if the special sphere of his 
study has been, a3 in the case of every true prophet, rather divine 
life than divine thought.” In the last part of this sentence we 
have the heart of the whole misconstruction. Directly we pass 
beyond the horizon of ** contemporary truth ” and reach the region 
of * eternal truth,” divine life and divine thought are one. 

For the rest, your reviewer does little justice to Mr. Mill, and 
much undervalues the work which such students are expected 
to do. 

Thirdly, let me disclaim once and for ever your reviewer's 
fancy that the lazaretto crying of Mr. Matthew Arnold is to be 
confounded with the heart wrung utterance of “ fate-stricken 
men.” Your reviewer calls Walt Whitman a “ straining and 
self-inflated egoist ;” I call Mr. Arnold a thin egotist, faintly 
inflated with intellectuality. I shall certainly not call him “ fate- 
stricken,” because he lacks faith. Why should men whine out 
inerely for that reason? Alfred de Musset had exhausted life, 
and therefore his lack of faith deepened into strange sadness. 
Faith is not a jewel to be worn by intellectual prudes; it is the 
crown of life. On every side of me, every day, I hear literary 
youths saying, ‘‘ Alas, I don't believe!” and writing clever little 
articles with a sceptic tendency. ‘To such I would merely reply, 
‘** Stop whining after what you do not understand! Do you love 
anything ; books, men, women, the world? Have you grappled 
with life, and suffered? Is fuith all you yet need, or are there 
a hundred directions yet remaining for your activity.” If Mr. 
Arnold were converted to-morrow, he would perhaps wear 
the crown to life somewhat offensively. I wish him the crown 
with all my heart, but he is no King David. I alter nothing of 
my opinion upon him and his colleagues, although I readily plead 
guilty to “bad and flippant taste” in one paragraph you quote. 
Further, you cite two bits of verse, neither contemporary,* iu 
answer to my remark ex passant that Mr. Arnold loses all his 
grace when approaching coutemporary thought ; and you class 
Mr. Arnold with ‘ fate-stricken” men. Mariners bruised and 
beaten by storms, havenless, homeless, pale with hunger or 
withered with disease, raising wild eyes to the blue rift in the 
cloud, praying, perhaps blaspheming,—these are the “ fate- 
stricken” creatures,—defeated and defiled at every effort, spat 
upon by the clements, scourged by the passions, shrieking for 
bread or for light, lifting the poor forehead to the lightning flash, 
and blessing the footsteps of Death as he comes in thunder. He 
who is inflated, as is written of Mr. Arnold in the very same 
number of the Spectator, ** with an intellectual scorn for unintellec- 
tual persons” has nothing in common with the fate-stricken. He 
is a trifler, a theorist, who has only half lived, and therefore sees 
only one side of human life and thought. 

Lastly, I will admit my “ visible leaning to make Charity the 
be-all and end-all of the Divine Mind.” With the ‘‘ awful fires ” 
your reviewer speaks of I am well acquainted. I see them 
everywhere, pitiless, horrid, unexplainable, save by that very 
Charity I hold as the only light, both human and divine. I want 
no fresh assurance of the tortures and inhumanities;the fate- 
stricken suffer; I ouly want to be assured that a God, and not a 
Setebos, is looking on; and the assurance comes to me from the 
lips of Charity, standing by deathbeds, walking where there is 
little light,—the last of the angels lingering among us, now that 


| 


A . 
* Our correspondent appears to have some esoteric and peculiar interpretation 
for this remarkable word. Both quotations are the latest reflections of a modern 








estimate of my remarks on “ eternal ” as distinguished from ‘ con- 


mind on modern phenomena.—Eb, Spectator, 
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Faith has returned to heaven, and Hope, gone mad, is singing an 
old wild song that there is no God.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Roserr Bucnanan. 


(Mr. Buchanan does not understand either Mr. Carlyle or Mr. 
Arnold, and should not criticize what he does not understand. 
He understands even less that last remark of our own, which he 
criticizes somewhat too eloquently. —Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 


PAPAL CONCLAVES.* 

TuereE are very few Englishmen alive—not more than two or 
three—who understand the Papal organization as well as Mr. 
Cartwright. A man of singular political knowledge, acquainted 
with all Courts and almost all statesmen in Southern Europe, with 
an intellectual fondness for ecclesiastical studies and an intellec- 
tual doubt as to the divine origin of any ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, he has resided years in Rome, and has studied the Papacy, 
of all human institutions the one most worthy study, with the 
eager curiosity of a scientific anatomist. Inquisitive, patient, and 
wholly unprejidiced, he has accumulated facts rather than con- 
clusions, questioned, listened, and read till there is scarcely a sub- 
ject connected with Rome, from her variations in doctrine to her 
most secret political ideas, from her view of Dollinger’s last effort 
to reconcile science and the Church to her judgment upon the 
policy of the Bonapartes, with which he is not as familiar as a 
squire with his parish business and the Poor Law. In the pre- 
sent volume he has undertaken to explain one of the most complex 
and one of the most interesting portions of the Catholic system, 
the mode by which the Church periodically elects her Sovereign 
and infaflible mouthpiece. Ife has compressed into a little 
volume of barely two hundred pages a mass of knowledge which 
seems almost limitless, which, for example, is certainly co- 
extensive with Papal history, with the Bullarium, with all that 
Italian statesmen, cardinals, and courtiers know of the pro- 
ceedings in the last three conclaves. The result is a book 
which will, we believe, charm careful students of history, while 
it will dissipate much of the ignorance which in this country 
surrounds the subject. ‘The popular English idea is, we believe, 
that the Pope is elected on the occurrence of a vacancy by “ the 
Cardinals,” who are locked up in a building for that purpose until 
they can unanimously agree upon their nominee. ‘Those who are 
a little better informed know that certain extremely stringent 
rules are binding on the electors, that a majority of two-thirds 
is requisite to a valid election, and that certain secular authorities 
have a limited right of interference; but even they are hardly 
aware of the specialty of the process, the splendid elasticity and 
freedom which under all her formal rigidness the Church has con- 
trived to retain, or are conscious how completely she has reconciled 
permanence with pliability, system with a despotic authority with 
which any system whatever would appear to be inconsistent. We 
shall, we believe, best content our readers by first giving a de- 
scription of the mode of election as now practised, and then 
explaining the extent to which that mode may be modified, 
loosened, or even, if need exist, abrogated entirely. 

Immediately on the death of the Pope, all power, which for- 
merly reverted in theory to the Senate and people of Rome, and 
in reality to nobody, the interregnum being a carnival of crime 
and debauchery, passes to the Cardinal Camerlengo and a Com- 
mittee of three Cardina's chosen by ballot, who form a kind of 
provisional government for Rome, strictly charged, however, to 
do nothing which can by possibility be postponed until the election 
of a new Sovereign. ‘The law Courts suspend their sittings, the 
Congregations intermit their functions, the departments are left 
headless, and the police alone remain, so to speak, alive. Nine 
days must expire before an election can commence,-—a regulation 
intended to prevent a surprise vote by the Cardinals resident in 
Rome,—but on the tenth, the electors assemble in the Palace on 
the Quirinal :— 


“ The portion of the Quirinal Palace devoted to the accommodation of 
a Conclave is that which runs from Monte Cavallo to Quattro Fontane. 
Here there is probably the longest corridor in the world, upon which 
opens at equal intervals a range of doors—exactly like those of monks’ 
cells in a conyent corridor—that lead into apartments comprising each 
three or four rooms. These form the habitations of the Cardinals 
during Conclave, who draw lots for them as they did for the booths. 
On all points of form and ceremonial, however obsolete for practical 
purposes, there is observed a minute imitation of what was the rule in 
the Vatican. As formerly the Borgo, so now the street running towards 
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com tho sees tanien-Seans that agersd ts tee teed as ne 
Reggia. At these wheels Cardinals are now allowed the privilege to hold 
conversation with visitors, though subject to being overheard by atten. 
dant guardians, as also to receive letters under the restriction of their 
being first perused by these. It is superfluous to add that in spite 
of the severe penalties launched with the full weight of Pontifical 
anathema against every violation of the command that an inmate of 
Conclave should hold no intercourse with the world, and the non-repeal 
withte end’ their polided!’ friends ‘withont hes yet at ait een 

$ angre ithe ae : 
general.” ‘ciieimiaeaiii tai iilaias:... 
The right of election is now confined to the body of officers 
belonging to the Roman Court known to Europe as “ the College 
of Cardinals.” ‘This body, which has no corporate existence, may 
comprise six cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen 
cardinal deacons, distinctions which for all purposes of election 
may be taken as merely nominal; but in practice it seldom exceeds 
fifty or fifty-five, selected by the Pope at his absolute discretion, 
Even laymen have been among them, and there seems to be 
absolutely no restriction upon choice, except the obligation of 
celibacy ; but once appointed, no subsequent sentence of degrada- 
tion, or excommunication, or civil punishment can bar the right of 
a Cardinal to vote in the Electoral College,—Cardinal Coscia, for 
instance, having been conveyed in 1740 from the prison to which 
he had been sentenced for theft to vote in a Conclave. The 
actual election takes place in the Paolina chapel of the Quirinal, 
in one of three ways. ‘The assembled Cardinals may proclaim their 
choice at once, and if they are unanimous, the subject of that choice 
is considered to have been nominated by the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, which, of course, overrides all vetos, rules, etiquettes, 
and customs. Mr. Cartwright dismisses this mode as ‘‘ideal,” though 
Papal writers quote instances of such an election, and it may be 
regarded as one which would never be employed except when the 
Church was in extremis. ‘The second mode is ‘ compromise,” 
when the power of selection is delegated to a small Committee, 
which has been frequently employed ; and the third is the ballot, 
now the regular plan. Each Cardinal writes any name not his 
own and a Scriptural motto,—which motto he must not change 
during the election,—on a paper, which he seals up and drops 
into a chalice, whence it is extracted by the Cardinal Scrutators. 
It is the popular idea that the name thus given must be that of a 
Cardinal, and this is, no doubt, the practice ; but the Church has 
never been so entirely false to its own principles as to lay down 
any such rule. The theory is that the election is at all events 
guided by the Holy Ghost, and, consequently, the election of any 
Jatholic Christian whatsoever would be lawful; indeed, it is a moot 
point whether the election itself is not in itself the supreme quali- 
fication,—whether the choice of, say, a Mussulman would not be 
proof from above that he was a Catholic. Votes were ten- 
dered and received so late as 1758 for Father Barberini, who was 
not a Cardinal; John XCX. was when elected a layman, and Adrian 
V. never was ordained. There is no law whatever which would 
prevent the election of a King, if unmarried or a widower, or of a 
Catholic negro, or indeed of any male human being unmarried 
and baptized into the Catholic Church, a curiously perfect example 
of that universality which is the distinctive claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church. If the Scrntators find that two-thirds of the 
Cardinals present have voted for any one name, he is Pope; but if 
not, two daily ballots are taken on a very curious system. ‘The 
Cardinals whose minds are made up give in their evening papers 
inscribed with the word ‘* Nemini” (‘* No one’’), while those who 
are more pliable ‘‘ accede ” in the evening ballot to any particular 
name among the votes given in the morning. ‘The introduction of 
an absolutely new name on the same day does not appear to be 
forbidden, but it has never occurred. Usually the ballots are 
very numerous, but the election of the present Pope, which was 
wholly unexpected, and carried only by the gradual reduction of the 
great following of Cardinal Lambruschini,—who fully expected 
to be Pope,—was over in three days. One method of influencing 
votes is remarkable as the only intrusion of secular agency into 
the affair. ‘The Sovereigns of Austria, France, and Spain possess 
each a right of forbidding the election of one Cardinal, and usually 
entrust the power to a Cardinal selectel from among their own 
subjects, who when needful announces the fact, and thus finally 
strikes that candidate out of the list. ‘This veto is absolute and 
conclusive, but it must be tendered in the Conclave, a regulation 
which saved the present Pope, whose election had been vetoed by 
the Emperor of Austria. The Cardinal who brought it arrived a 
little too late, but the fact transpired, and may help to explain one 
or two events in the Pope’s reign. ‘The moment the ballot shows 
a majority of two-thirds and the candidate has announced his 
acceptance the Conclave is declared at an end, the windows are 
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hrown open, and from a balcony window the Cardinal Dean pro- 
‘ r . ‘ Habemus Papam,” the shout which follows being 
ie recorled as the assent of the Roman People, still in 
rae essential to the election. The visit to the Atrium of St. 
Peter follows, then the procession to the Chapel of St. Gregory, 
then the mystic gift of burning tow, with the words, ** Sancte Pater, 
sic transit gloria mundi!” and then the coronation ; but none of these 
veremonies make the Pope. Ie is the infallible mouthpiece of the 
ar the absolute King, above all earthly law, from the instant 
of his election, of which, however, his own consent is a necessary 


Pie Cartwright enters at some length into the question whether 
it is within the competence of a Pope to alter this mode of 
lection, and decides that except on one single point he is as 
absolute on this matter as on every other. He cannot deprive a 
Cardinal of his privilege, because that power would in practice 
enable him to nominate his own successor ; but he can authorize 
the Cardinals to dispense with every formality, even the ten days’ 
delay, and to elect a Pope over his own corpse. Such a decree has 


once been actually passed :— 

“To secure a lasting re-establishmont of the Sco in Rome, Gregory 

XI. perceived it to be necessary to make, for once, a radical change in 
the yaluo attached to specified forms in the machinery of Papal elec- 
tions. By a Bull bearing date March 19, 1378, Gregory IX. at one 
stroke of the pen suspended every existing regulation on the subject of 
Papal Elections, set the Cardinals free from the observance of any 
obligations they might have sworn to in accordance to prescription, and 
specially empowered them not merely to meet for election on his 
decease, whenever it might scom convenient, but to nominate by 
simple majority. This memorable exercise of Papal authority, constitut- 
ing a true coup d'état, stands justified by the approving voice of all 
ecclesiastical authorities, who have accepted it, without, so far as we 
know, one observation conveying an insinuation of usurpation against 
this Pope for what he did on this occasion.” 
Again, on the 30th December, 1797, Pius VI. issued a Bull 
empowering the Cardinals to postpone an election, to hurry an 
election, and to do any other act necessary to election, provisions 
formally repeated in the Bull of the 13th November, 1798, a bull 
which is still in foree, and which Mr. Cartwright significantly adds 
the Vatican has not forgotten. It is considered in Rome extremely 
probable that at the next election this power may be used, and 
the ascendancy of Napoleon in Rome thus completely neutralized. 
An election could not apparently be dispensed with altogether, but 
in the event of any regular ceremonial being prevented, say, by an 
outbreak of revolution, or by a usurpation such as seemed pos- 
sible in 1798, the Church has still her remedy. She can gather 
together without aid from Princes a General Council, and such 
Council can pass, for that occasion only, decrees modifying the 
whole system of election. ‘This has been done once, the Council 
of Constance having been summoned by the Church without 
sanction from Pope or Prince, and having solemnly decreed that 
in the next election thirty divines, five from each of the six nations 
present, should elect with the Cardinals. The result was the elec- 
tion of Martin V., whose title has from that day to this been fully 
acknowledged by the Catholic Church. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE.* 
We are told in our author's preface, what the study of these volumes 
is quite enough to verify, that this quasi-fiction is the ‘‘ simple record 
of an actual life of our day—this unaffected picture of a true child 
of the century and his life in three worlds.” This obviously auto- 
biographic sincerity gives this story almost all its interest. ‘There is 
acertain vividness in some of its pictures of life and scenery, an 
unquestionable truthfulness in its descriptions of mental states and 
religious musings, a curious shrewdness now and then in its prac- 
tical criticisms,—as, for instance, when the author suggests that 
“perhaps a succession of races, like a rotation of crops, is part of 
nature's method for turning the earth to the best account,”—and 
everywhere perfect purity and naturalness of feeling. But it is 
not a powerful book as a whole, and can only be an instructive 
one to persons in a very peculiar stage of mental development. It 
professes to be the record of a religious progress ‘‘ from fear to love,” 
—from superstition to freedom. But before the book commences 
the autobiographer has really utterly abandoned his Calvinistic 
Siperstitions, and at its close he has not yet attained anything that 
We can call either the freedom of faith or the faith in freedom. A 
more perfect record of intellectual stationariness we have never read ; 
aud when we are told that it is the history of progress we are 
simply puzzled. From beginning to end the author is apparently 
4 sincere and logical pantheist, disbelieving wholly in any personal 
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God, or in any capacity of man to attain truth on the subject of 
God. ‘he only difference between the beginning and the close is 
that the autobiography begins in unhappiness and ends in bliss, — 
the change being caused by a happy marriage which adds a certain 
element of unction to the language which the author uses concern- 
ing what he deems the unknown cause of the universe. But this 
scarcely strikes us as an improvement on the more reserved lan- 
guage of the early portion of the story. ‘The fault of this book,~— 
considered in the light in which it clearly claims to be considered 
—as the history of a true mind struggling to attain the largest 
truth of which man is capable in relation to theology ,—is that it is 
more like the indefinitely magnified history of a very youthful meta- 
physical self-confidence, than the history of a calm, but anxious, dis- 
crimination between the greater and the less difficulties of an ardu- 
ous problem. The difficulties are all true difficulties, —there is no ex- 
aggeration or insincerity any where,—but there is also no movement. 
Where the writer broke away from the Calvinism of his youth, 
there precisely he remains, in what appears at times like an extasy 
of self-satisfaction, in the maturity of his intellectual powers. It 
was only artistically fit that there should be rawness and vague- 
ness of thought at the outset, but we were scarcely prepared for the 
repetition of the same rawness and vagueness of thought at the end 
without, as far as we can see, any growing appreciation of the true 
pivots on which the greatest of these questions turn. Few men 
who have gone through all these great problems for themselves 
would hesitate to describe Herbert Ainslie’s letters and journals 
as wanting in power to discriminate the deeper from the more 
superficial aspects of the great questions with which hedeals. The 
enumeration of his favourite books and authors would alone gauge 
the general character of the autobiography. They are the sort of 
books which captivate a man at college, and which captivate him in 
great measure by force of their deficiencies, or rather, perhaps, 
through the one-sided force which makes them deficient. Mr. Bai- 
ley’s “* Festus ” is to Herbert Ainslie “a new Apocalypse,” and he 
calls it his ‘* Bible;” Carlyle’s ‘ Hlero- Worship” first teaches him the 
meaning of ‘ revelation ;’ Southey’s Thalaba, Bulwer’s Caxtons 
and Zanoni are amongst his best prized works. Finally, Emerson’s 
essays are ‘‘a never failing spring of refreshing and fountain of 
wisdom.” All these books are, we think, more or less hooks for 
lads to find their delight in. Some of them, of course, are also books 
which, for various high qualities of imagination and humour, 
maturer minds will value, and wherein they will find elements of 
wisdom ; but, perhaps, the character which applies to them all is a 
certain vague unreality and romanticism, from which a mind dis- 
ciplined and trained carefully to weigh its own thoughts revolts. Our 
author subsequently declares his admiration for Mr. Iferbert 
Spencer's ‘‘ Social Statics,” as the ‘* Euclid of morals ”—a book of 
stricter method, but of even narrower and more curiously contracted 
premisses than any other of his philosophical guides. 

The presumption thus furnished by the author's favourite books 
seems to us entirely verified by his own rather chaotic and discur- 
sive meditations. Herbert Ainslie once remarks, ‘ It seems to me as 
if I had never really known anybody,—only a few prim, timid, 
contracted phantoms, made up of conventionality and theology, 
shrinking from the thought of their own nature, and wearing a 
perpetual mask, as if to hide their reality even from themselves ; 
the sole visible aim of their lives being to dry up all human 
sympathy into the spiritual selfishness of devotees.” And really at 
times we are almost tempted to think he is right. So completely 
does his intellect seem to confine itself to the two alternatives of 
Calvinistic bibliolatry and pantheistic naturalism, that one would 
suppose he had never practically met with any deep school of 
thought as far removed from the one as from the other. In one 
passage (vol. iii., p. 210), the author, or his alter ego, Mr. Herbert 
Ainslie, tells us that he loves to find a substratum of symbolic 
truth--of ‘* mystic meaning ”—in the legends he has come to reject 
i.c., in the things that so many people have so long believed and 
so dearly cherished. It is painful to have to regard it all as pure 
nonsense, and to have to look upon the world as little better than 
an asylum for idiots.” But judging from the specimens he gives 
us of this attempt to justify the false beliefs of his fellow-creatures 
by discovering a nucleus of spiritual truth, he does very little 
indeed towards vindicating them from the semi-idiotic character 
he had so much deprecated attributing to them. The only expla- 
nation we can find of this, is that our author really knows little or 
nothing of the highest and widest types of Christian faith. 

The first point which we notice as the great weakness of the book 
is this, —that though almost the whole of its speculation turns on 
the alternative of the free-will, or absolutely necessary development, 
of man’s nature, and though the latter is virtually assumed by him 
from beginning to end, he never seems to see for a moment the 
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vital character of the issuc, and never devotes even a single page to 
its discussion with himself. Nay, he is not even aware of his own 
contradictory assumptions on the subject. ‘This,—if there be a 
moral axiom in the book anywhere,—is the one axiom which is con- 
stantly appearing in it :— 

“ Where, then, is responsibility ? What is that ‘Sin’ of which so much 
account is made by our instructors? Can anything act in variance to 
its own nature? Surely not; and no one is the author of his own 
nature. Thus it would seom that there is no merit or desert, no punish- 
ment, no reward. There are consequences that grow naturally out of 
previous conditions; and which are more or less pleasant to the indi- 
vidual in proportion as they are in harmony with his nature and condi- 
tions. Man may have a porception of the conditions most favourable to 
him, and act so as to obtain the greatest amount of happiness of which 
his nature is capable. But he must be previously endowed with such 

wers of perception, and is in no way blameable for boing without them. 

‘o blame the nature of anything is to blame the source from which that 
nature proceeds. The past has produced the present, and the present is 
producing the future...... What men mean by one being ‘ wicked’ 
is that he does not act in accordance with what they believe to be their 
greatest convenience, and his own greatest satisfaction. That is, they 
believe that they know better than he does what is the best course for 
him to follow. Every man must act so as to place himself according to 
the best knowledge he has. He cannot help doing so; for that which 
seems to him to produce for him the most happiness is his strongest 
motive, and he cannot do otherwise than follow that.” 
And yet we are told in one place (vol. iii., p. 142), that ‘‘ repeut- 
ance” is the recognition of a higher ideal, or perception of the con- 
trast between our actual and our possible; while the strength of 
our regret for misdeeds must be in proportion to ow consciousness 
of power to have acted otherwise, and of the mischief which they 
have caused.” Yet, as we have scen, the author denies absolutely 
the power to have acted otherwise,—though never discussing the 
grounds of his denial ;—and the view just quoted is not the maturer 
and riper view of his later thought, for the other view that there is 
no good and no evil except to our own limited (and erroncous) 
human conceptions has been explicitly reiterated again (vol. iii., 
pp. 88-9), and is indeed the assumption pervading the whole 
autobiography. It is clear that on that assumption, ‘ repentance” 
is a radically false mood of mind, for which the resolve to act 
differently under like circumstances in future, ought to be substi- 
tuted. You cannot repent of that which you could not have helped. 
You cannot repent of having red hair or having talked in your 
sleep, for you had ‘no power to act otherwise.” Yet this indis- 
pensable condition of repentance is a wholly imaginary condition of 
things, according to the main and constantly reiterated axiom of 
our author’s scepticism. We hold it clear, therefore, that the 
investigation he has pursued is, on this most critical and central 
point, not one which has led him to understand himself. We call 
it a *‘ critical and central” point because on it both his ethical 
and religious theory must necessarily very largely depend. For 
a man who believes in free-will, pantheism is an almost impos- 
sible conception. No one can believe that the great procession 
of natural causes welded together in one iron chain of cause 
and effect can issue,—when it reaches man,—in a power to break 
that chain and exercise a real alternative choice between two or 
more equally open paths of development. Once believe in moral 
freedom as a fact, however closely limited the freedom, and scarce 
any one would refer man back to a generating necessity. ‘The 
effect can hardly be, not only greater than, but wholly different 
in kind from, the cause. On the question, therefore, of freedom 
or necessity hinges the acceptance or rejection of the Pantheistic 
hypothesis which our author has accepted without even examining 
it. Andon the same question really hinges the nature of the moral 
law. ‘‘ Morality,” says Herbert Ainslie, ‘is essentially one with 
physical truth. It is a kind of transcendental physiology.” And 
that is consistent enough in one who believes that nature develops 
the so-called mind and conscience of man out of his physical nature 
by a necessary process, but it is quite inconceivable to one who be- 
lieves that moral obligation is distinct in kind from physical impulse, 
and marks a stage of being which cannot in any way receive its 
explanation from below. On this great central point,—the trath 
or falsehood of the freedom of the will,—depends the whole atti- 
tude in which we look for the true guidance of the will. If the will 
is but the last link in an ascending chain of natural causes, we look 
for its *‘ law” of action to that chain of natural causes. If it is 
the first sign of a true creative power in man, it cannot but look 
for guidance to the nature of some free being like itself, and not to 
the mere law of natural antecedents. ‘The author of this book 
wholly ignores this most critical of all questions, while assuming, 
without even an iuward symptom of hesitation, the solution 
against which all human law, language, custom, and common 
opinion revolt. 

This seems to us the decisive evidence of superficial thought, 


and we find the same unsatisfactory treatment of the questi 

revelation. ‘The one idea on this subject which rung P casey of 
book, and which is expressed six times if it is expressed o, - 
is the a priori impossibility of revelation. We will take the a 
careful statements of this a priori impossibility which we can find; 


“* What you call a revelation is an impossibility, for it Necessit 
prior knowledge of the divine in order to know that anything is ‘ivan. 
ely 


predicated. All that a man can know is that he has a strong, a 
powering impression, it may be; but of the source of that lenprende 
can know nothing. And of its nature he can only judge by eine 0 he 
it with his ordinary experience. An infallible revelation re ties 
infallible interpreter, and both are ussless without an infallible me - 
standing to comprehend the interpretation.’ ” —_ 
Or again :— 


“*But do not the positive gentlemen limit the power of the Almi 
P ° : “ Almighty 
in denying that He can impart kuowledye to us directly?’ asked M 
Travers,—‘ By no means. They only hold that we are so constructed 
as to be incapable of obtaining any knowlodge except by means of - 
perience, or impressions made upon our minds.’—‘ But impressions may 
be made upon our minds by God Himself, as well as by the things Hy 
has made ?’—‘ True. But how are we to know which of our impressions 
come directly from God, unless we have some previous knowledge of 
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Him ; that is, knowledge prior to experience; that is, Impressions prior 
to impressions ? 
It is scarcely too much to state that the history of Herbert Ainslie's 
passage ‘from fear to love” is little beyond an amplification of 
these two passages, with a few appropriate illustrations, Yet 
what does it come to,—except that the /irst impression made on 
the conscience from within by that superhuman goodness to which 
we give the name of God, cannot be ideutificd with the origin of 
any previous impression? Docs not the same criticism apply 
precisely to the first impression made on the infant by its mother? 
Being the first, it cannot be kuown to proceed from its mother, 
Not till a number of such impressions have been made can they 
be tied up into a concrete personal impression. Well, grant 
that,—does it prove that the child can never in after life know 
that its mother has spoken to it? Our knowledge of God ig 
solely of an inward power of personal goodness—a goodness 
so personal as to check us when we go wrong, to spur us 
to do right. Is our knowledge that a new message comes to us 
from this personal inspirer of the conscience at all more defec. 
tive or uncertain than our knowledge that a new message comes 
to us from human lips? We should say that, on the whole, itis 
less so. It might be possible to impersonate falsely the human 
form,—but it cannot be possible to impersonate falsely the Spirit 
of God, for no subordinate angel who delivered His message could 
authenticate it without His Spirit ;—there is no such thing as 
apparent goodness to the conscience, no power of imitating God's 
voice with a spurious message, and yet eluding His inward repudia- 
tion of the message so given. All, therefore, that can be meant by 
these repeated demonstrations of the impossibility of revelatiou,— 
is that no external authority asserting itself as God’s can overrule 
the inward authority of God in the conscience. But this is not only 
not an overthrow of revelation, but the highest teaching of revela- 
tion itself. Revelation is only an appeal of God through the 
channels of external life,—through history,—to the conscience of 
mau; and the Christian Apostles are eayer in their assertion that 
no external authority, ‘not an angel in heaven,’ could override 
the divine witness in their own hearts to the divinity of their 
Master. We do not see, therefore, what Mr. Ainslie gains by 
repeating so often and with so much emphasis that if a revelation 
does come from God we could not know it. We clearly can know 
that no efforts of ours have ever attained to understanding a tithe 
of the meaning of the divine spirit within us which the mere 
study of Christ's words and life brings at once, in one great flood, 
into our conscience. And that is,—to our minds,—the sole mean- 
ing of revelation. 

On the whole, the history of Herbert Ainslie’s mind is not the 
history of a powerful mind thoroughly grappling with the problems 
which it discusses. And to us there is something sentimental in 
the type of pantheism which he ultimately embraces. 
thousand times Spinoza’s grand intellectual pantheism than such 
pantheism of sentiment as the following :— 

“Tf it be that we are but portions of the infinite consciousness, endowed 
with a brief individuality, again to return and to be merged in the great 
whole ;—tentacula put forth to gain experionces for the Universal Pareut, 
—when we return with memories loaded with ecstacies which become 
part of the Universal Experience, and thrill through the very centre of 
all sensation, how complacently will the Infinite regard us as the agents 
of so much delight to Himself! Especially if our joy bas been alloyed 
by no admixture of pain to others; for that, too, would be transmitted, 
and be counted a set-off against our contribution of pleasure.” 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine stands or falls by the thoroughness of 





religious investigation, and by this we are bound to judge it 
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i is respect, it is far more striking than as a novel, 
“rt apm pcre in the book is really painted so as to 
become yisible to the reader. On the other hand, the pictures of 
Californian and Australian scenery are singularly vivid, and traced 
with a great deal of poetical feeling. Sincere autobiography has 
always & profound interest of its own, and this book has that 
interest to the fullest extent; but it has not the interest of pro- 
essive thought, nor, as we think, the interest of typical thought, 
—thought which traces out the true lines which all future learners 
must follow, if they are to find their way to the light at all. 





ROUGHING IT IN CRETE* 
Bur for Mr. Skinner's title-page we should have thought that he 
had rather a pleasant time of it in Crete. This is certainly the 
impression produced by the book as a whole, though when we look 
closely into the details we find that many of them must have been 
slightly disagreeable. We should not have cared to smoke our 
cigarettes on boxes of ammunition, or to eat beans as a luxury, or 
to hide in caves on the north coast of the island for fear of being 
picked off by passing blockaders, or to run the blockade on the 
other side in an open boat, expecting to be fired upon by ‘Turkish 
frigates, and being made a mark for patriotic rifles. But Mr. 
Skinner makes light of all these hardships. He is a born special 
correspondent, and he takes the fortune of war. He is not sent 
out to all these strange places, to battles and memories of battles, 
in order that he may grumble. He leaves that to travellers for 
pleasure. It is his part to see what is going on, to make lively 
sketches of passing events, to relieve political questions of their 
ordinary complication, and to subdue the flash of cannon into the 
steady glow of the gas by which fathers of families read aloud their 
paper. There is no objection to his having decided sympathies, 80 
long as he is not what is called prejudiced. When the public is 
not committed to either side, the special correspondent may take 
either. It is only when public feeling runs strongly one way that 
the other way cannot be safely represented. But at other times 
Englishmen are always ready to back up the weaker party. If a 
small man attacks a big man, the big man is sure to be hooted 
either as a coward or a bully. By bearing this law of natural 
justice in view, our special correspondents have often misled us, 
and have pledged us to a moral support of more than one cause 
which we could neither understand nor appreciate. 

We do not aim this censure against Mr. Skinner's partiality for 
the Cretans. On the contrary, we think he makes out a very 
good case, both for himself and them. But we must say that to 
some extent we are blinded by his sympathies. We are forced to 
begin by running a blockade, and are then plunged into the midst 
of an insurgent camp. After that there is no room for criticism. 
The mere fact of being in a blockade-runner puts us in the pre- 
dicament of the stork that was found with the cranes. It is all 
very well for Mr. Skinner, who has just come from the Bohemian 
battle-fields, to take another turn at fighting, but how fares it 
with his innocent readers? ‘They are, so to speak, pressed into 
the service. We grant that the service is by no means grievous, 
and that Mr. Skinner relieves them of every sort of annoyance. 
But still, they have to take the part of the Cretans against their 
especial protcyé of the Russian war, and they are forced to execrate 
the Turks, for whom they have spent so much money. All the 
time, too, they know nothing about the rights of the quarrel. 
They can only see that Mr. Skinner has written a bright and 
cheerful book, and that for this and other reasons it is as well that 
his patriot friends took a bad aim when they fired upon him. 
As he escaped being knocked on the head by the Turks, who would 
have done it heartily, and as he recovered from the fever which 
attacked him at an inconvenient time, it would have been doubly 
unfortunate if the Cretan rifle had made such a blunder. 

There is nothing to surprise us in the zeal which Mr. Skinner 
found among the insurgents. In the picture of Petropoulaki, with 


his flag which bore the motto of the Spartan mother sending | 


forth her son to battle, and of Korakas who, in ‘ discharging his 


first shot at the Turks, might have served for a study of the old | 


country gentleman who sees the fox break away,” we might think 
We had the unattainable ideal of Eastern party chiefs. But we 
almost prefer the description of the chaplain of Petropoulaki’s 
Corps, and we will mark that as our first extract :— 

“Of all who marched under the Spartan flag, Fathor Zelaios displayed 


the most varied energy of body and mind. He was chaplain, quarter- 
master, and commissary with an eye for the minutest details. Now he 





* Roughing it in Crete in 1867. By J. E. Hilary Skinner. London: Bentley. 1568. 


might be seen assisting in the service of some village church, bis power- 
ful voice leading the chants, and his wild haggard face smoothed into 
; momentary repose. Then he was out in the hot sunshine, arranging 
‘ some dispute between villagers and volunteers, shouting, expostulating, 
and bearing down all opposition. If there were biscuits to distribute, he 
stood over the sacks and gavo each man his portion, snatched away a 
piece from one who took too much, and flung back another who had 
crowded nearer than was reasonable. It was Father Zelaios on whom 
the especial care of messengers to head-quarters and complainants of 
every sort devolved. Ho was ready to usher in the messengers, to 
answer the complainants, to do anything within his power for helping 
forward the Christian cause. When there was a battle, Zelaios was 
among the skirmishers, firing and shouting with the boldest of them. 
He prided himself on his well cleaned rifle, and would help others to 
keep their weapons bright. No matter what the occupation in hand, 
Zelaios might be counted on as an assistant. I have seen him straining 
to secure a load upon a pack-saddle until the perspiration streamed down 
his face. Then in another moment he was at the side of a lad whose car- 
tridge had jammed half-way down the barrel of his rifle. Zelaios seized 
the weapon, rammed home furiously till the cartridge was in its place, and 
had overtaken the mule with the pack-saddle before it was out of sight, 
to make sure that his fastenings held firm. You must banish all thought 
of a neat black dress, with high cap and flowing skirt, if you would 
realize the outward appearance of Father Zelaios. Neither must you 
imagine him in any sort of monkish cowl, nor even in the loose blue 
trousers and short upper robe of a Crotan priest. Picture rather a 
strong active figure, dressed in close-fitting garments, with shoes and 
gaiters of the approved fashion among the volunteers, with a brass cross 
sewn upon the front of a low black cap, and with a leather belt round 
tho waist to support the bayonet and cartouche-box. I have said that 
Father Zelaios had a wild and haggard face, but those words do not con- 
vey a sufficient impression of his terribly eager look. The spirit of a 
Crusader, landing on the shores of Palestine, seemed to burn within 
him.” 

Among the rank and file there was a similar ardour, and it went 
down to the youngest in the community. Mr. Skinner amuses us 
by his sketch of the little shepherd-boys who cried out in shrill 
voices, ‘* This way, patriots!” or, ‘‘ Turn to the right, patriots !” 
a3 men ran up to take part in the battle of Tylissos. During the 
battles of May 18 the non-combatants were busy making car- 
tridges, rolling the paper tight with a feverish energy, and asking 
every now and then, ‘*‘ How goes the fight ?” As for the villages 
which had submitted to the Turks, ‘‘ the volunteers would fling a 
stray curse or two at them,” says Mr. Skinner, and the villagers 
themselves often regretted that they had not had the courage to 
die rather than give up their arms. But it struck him, asit strikes 
us, that the respect for individual rights which marked the conduct 
of the insurgents was most creditably shown in their abstaining 
from ‘ patriotic requisitions” on the submitted villages. This 
regard for property is, perhaps, a singular, certainly a notable fea- 
ture in an insurrection. ‘I have seen,” Mr. Skinner tells us, 
‘twenty armed men bargain with an unarmed shepherd-boy fora 
jar of cream-cheese, and pay him his price in the end, though with 
much grumbling.” And in another place he describes an attempt 
on the part of several full-grown insurgents to borrow a donkey 
which was under the charge of two little boys, and which, in 
spite of arguments, oaths, and promises remained in their keep- 
ing. It is not every band of powerful men that would thus be 
thwarted. 

Of course, none of these scruples were felt so far as the Turks 
were concerned. ‘The Cretans were, no doubt, provokel by the 
barbarities of their enemy, especially those practised at the 
monastery of Arkadi, and after some of the other encounters. 
Mr. Skinner takes care to show that though the insurgents struck 
off ‘Turkish heads and carried them in triumph, the Turks tor- 
tured their prisoners, and says significantly that while the ‘Turks 
made war with much of their old barbarity, the insurgeuts ‘ did 
not burden themselves with ‘Turkish prisoners. ‘They received no 
quarter,” he continues, ‘‘ and they gave none, striking down their 
foes with stern retribution when the chance was offered them. 
They could not massacre women and children, because the Moslem 
families were sheltered in the fortresses. So there was a heavy 
balance of cruelty and wrong against the Turks, as matters stood.” 
Fortunately, Mr. Skinner does not fill up the columns of this 
debtor and creditor account. Once or twice he gives us some of 





the horrible details of uncivilized warfare. But as a general rule 
he neither shocks nor startlés us, and he has a tendency to dwell 
on what is picturesque even in the midst of heavy firing, to note 
the rippling moonlight even when he is coasting the shores of a 
blockaded island. Here is a little touch which explains our 
meaning :— 


“There was a lovely sunset, and we could see the mountains of 
Sphakia as clearly as though they had been three hours’, not threo days” 
journey, distant. There were lines of light and sombre shadows upon 
the rugged sides of Mount Ida, with the blue gman rippling gladly 
towards Crete, and even the Turkish cruisers were mellowed by distance 
into picturesque phantoms. Nature was very fair, too fair to harmonize 
with the hideous din from the plain. Cannon and musketry crashed 
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louder as the sun went down, the shouts of the Christians could be 
heard above the voices of their enemies, and the Turkish line was 
steadily forced back, Then began the heavy file-firing at nothing in 
particular with which the Sultan’s troops were wont to end a battle, 
that they might honourably dispose of their powder and shot. <A few 
more discharges of artillery, a final roll of musketry from flank to flank, 
and, on a sudden, there is comparative silence.” 


In like manner, the sketch of the battle of Tylissos is taken wholly 
from the point of view of a special correspondent, with a keen 
eye for the spectacle before him, and a mind which never forgets 
the practical question, ‘‘ What will they say in England?” But 
for the very marked sympathy with the Cretans that pervades 
Mr. Skinner’s description (like the brilliant air through which he 
makes us look on every scene), this might almost have represented 
a volunteer review :— 


‘* Up the opposite hillside there moved a column of Turks with red 
banners, clearly to be distinguished, at their head. On the stony road- 
way of the defile were other Turks pressing forward, and we could hear 
their furious shouts above the crash of musketry. But the attack died 
away, like a wave losing its force on level sand. Korakas had arrived 
in time to make a powerful diversion, and Koroneos began to recover the 
ground which he had lost. There was a louder discharge of musketry 
from our rocky vantage-point to the southward, the Christians advanced 
with ringing cheers, and wo could see the Turkish banners waver and 
fall back. Faster and faster they retreat. They are in full flight. 
There is a shout of triumph from every side, ‘ Victory to the Cross!’ 
And, now, our fire ceases, for we can no longer distinguish friend from 
foe, whilst down towards the plain goes cracklinga brisk fusillade. The 
Turkish irregulars fly with goat-like activity, whilst their disci- 
plined troops move more slowly and fire at intervals during the retreat. 
We who are high up can see that our friends below had better stop and 
pursue no farther, We can clearly make out a large reserve of Turks 
on the plain with cavalry and cannon, and we know that it is useless to 
descend. But the Cretans have warmed to their work, and they push 
forward with loud shouts until they have reached the lowermost range 
of rocks. Here they must pause, as we can well discern, for the guns 
and cavalry will bar their progress. So it turns out in a very few min- 
utes. There are white puffs of smoke, and there is whizzing of shells 
from the Turkish reserve. Then some horsemen move quickly forward, 
and some Egyptian infantry, in white uniforms, come charging up to- 
wards the summit of the pass. The Christians fall back before these 
new assailants, though not without a murderous fire to protect their 
retreat. Tho Egyptians charge resolutely on, and there is again a fusil- 
lade from our side the valley. Yielding step by step, Koroneos and 
Korakas move slowly out of reach. No bayonet charge can last all night, 
and when the enemy has lost his breath and our men have spent their 
ammunition, the battle is over.” 


We are almost tempted to ask if any one was wounded. But, on 
second thoughts, we refrain from putting the question. The 
battle has been brought so vividly before us that we can imagine 
all the rest, and we have no wish to exercise Mr. Skinner’s powers 
of description on any of those matters which he so judiciously 
leaves in the background. 





THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER.* 
As a general rule, the novels which appear in the columns of 
periodicals published by religious societies are less remarkable for 
animation than for staidness, and evince a strong tendency not 
only to convey a moral, but emphatically to insist upon it. Their 
authors write with an unaccustomed weight of responsibility on 
their minds, and too often have to clip the wings of their ima- 
gination, for fear it should take a flight into forbidden regions. 
How real this danger is may be judged from the fact that some 
little time ago a society calling itself the ‘‘ Pure Literature 
Society ” felt itself moved by a spirit of some nature or other to 
taboo Good Words, evidently thinking that such writers as Dr. 
Norman Macleod, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Vaughan, and other 
ecclesiastics were not serious enough for the flocks which it desired to 
lead into becoming literary pastures. The story of The Governor's 
Daughter, however, is an exception to the rule we have mentioned, 
for it is decidedly animated, and it conveys no particular moral, 
unless it be a warning against keeping a poodle whilst engaged 
in arevolution. But the present story can hardly be classed with 
those to which we referred, for only a part of it appeared in the 
columns of the People's Magazine, a periodical issued by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and therefore it is scarcely a 
case in point. A novelist who leads us out of the beaten track 
of fiction into what misquoters of Milton will insist upon calling 
** fresh fields and pastures new ” deserves our gratitude, especially 
when he happens to know anything of the localities through which 
he offers to guide us. If almost any other storyteller had favoured 
us with his ideas about Polish Counts and Russian Generals, or 
had been kind enough to draw for our benefit a few pictures of 
life in Warsaw and Vilna, or along the Galician frontier, what a 
travestie he would have made of his subject! But Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards is so well acquainted with the scenes he depicts and the 





* The Governor's Daughter. A Novel. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. 
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men he portrays in this story of the last Polish Thsurrectign th 
he has been able to give it almost a historical character, a 
mere romance, it is entertaining and attractive, but as a one 
chronicle it has a still higher value. 

Any one who wishes to gaina general idea of the natures and th 
views of the men who were engaged in the last hopeless attempt “s 
drive the Russians out of Poland, cannot obtain it more pleasantly 
or more easily than by reading The Governor's Daughter, There i 
little or no plot in it, and not the slightest attempt at elaborate é. 
racter-drawing. The story is told in the simplest manner possible 
and the author has not thought it necessary to interrupt its progress 
in order to improve the minds of his readers by his own philoso. 
phical observations. Its heroine is a young Russian lady, whose 
father, General Gontchalin, comes over to England at the time of 
the International Exhibition of 1862. A young Pole, named Stay. 
islas Ferrari, makes her acquaintance in London, having had the 
good fortune to be of use to her at the Exhibition, where the General 
found himself unable to get a ten-rouble note changed ; Indat the 
Opera, where that distinguished officer was refused admission until 
he had changed his nankeen trousers. He is the son of a Russia 
officer of rauk, whose position was due to an act of treachery, and 
accordingly, the General treats him with scant courtesy; but the 


young lady, with becoming enthusiasm, falls in love with him at 


once. He becomes devoted to her, but at the same time he is g9 
desirous of serving his country and clearing his name of the stain 
with which his father’s conluct had sullicd it, that he accepts 
secret mission to Warsaw, and afterwards becomes one of the 
leaders of the insurrection. Chance conducts him as a prisoner tg 
the town of Wilkovo, where General Gontchalin, who has been 
appointed Governor of the district, has his residence. It yill 
easily be conceived that the Governor’s daughter interests herself 
in the welfare of the captive, and ultimately insures his liberty 
and his future happiness. 

The chief merit of the story consists in the accuracy and the 
spirit of the sketches it contains of conspirators and of conspirator. 
hunters. There is the scene, for instance, in which Boutkovitch, 
the Russian spy, whose alternately cringing and bullying nature 
is very well described, attends the meeting of revolutionists at the 
restaurant near Leicester Square, over the door of which “the 
encouraging name of Prszemyslski might be read ;” and that in 
the rooms of Jankowski, the *‘ deeply religious” couspirator, who 
believed “‘that the prayers of Christendom, if Christendom prayed 
in earnest, would suffice to liberate his country,” and who “did 
not mind engaging in a little attempt to subvert the power of the 
Russian Empire, but had not the least idea of walking from Soho 
Square to Chelsea,” or of condescending to take his seat in an 
omnibus. ‘Then there is -the description of Siegfrie1, the great 
revolutionary journalist, whom every one who is at all acquainted 
with the subject will recognize in a moment, who had been so long 
away from his native country that his Russia was the “the 
Russia of the books he had written,” and who received the visitors 
who came to see him in accordance with the dictates of fashion, 
‘‘as a professor of the Middle Ages received students from distant 
countries who came to him to learn the truth.” Siegfried’ 
friends also are excellently described, especially the Englishman 
‘‘ who seemed to think that revolution was a nice thing for 
foreigners,” and the nobles ‘‘ who laughed at titles, though their 
own, surmounted by coronets, were engraved on their visiting- 
cards.” The description of revolutionary Warsaw, also, is very 
good, and the sketches of its specimens ‘ of that malignant type 
of revolutionist which the Russian Government breeds to such 
perfection,” men who “not only preached assassination, but 
practised it.” ‘There is a vivid picture of the terrors of the night 
of the conscription, another of an escape from a detected political 
meeting, and a series illustrative of one of the several fruitless and 
indeed utterly hopeless expeditions organized along the Galician 
frontier. Mr. Edwards was there himself, so he speaks with 
authority, and he has turned his knowledge to good account. 
It will be well if some of those orators whose tine-sounding speeches 
assisted in urging on the Poles to their ruin will take the 
trouble to consult The Governor's Daujhter. It is not often that 
a novel can be mentioned as a means of stulying history, but in 
the present case we can do so without hesitation. 

To those who do not care about correcting their political 
impressions, the story may be recommenlel on account of the 
light vein of humour which it displays. ‘There is no forced 
facetiousness about it. Mr. E.lwards does not take pains to pro- 
duce a joke, and then insist upon cackling over it loudly, as some 
writers do whose misfortune it is to think they are funny. The 
are few sadder spectacles than that of a jester in protracted throes of 
wit-birth. The sight of Mr. Joseph Miller in his agonies, if 
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rarely been the author of the jokes so cruell y attributed to him, 
1d doubtless have been eminently depressing, if not absolutely 
pore But a genuine humourist, one to whose eye nature 
a samme its genial grotesquencss, and whose most brilli- 
a ings spring from his lips as spontaneously as did the pearls 
a ie mouth of the princess in the fairy tale, is a companion 
to be thankful for, one over whom Charles Lamb might have 
felt inclined to say grace. It is pleasant, when sitting beside 
guch a companion, to feel one’s laughter gently stirred into a 
and when reading his books to be conscious that a smile is 
out one’s mouth. And Mr. Edwards, as an author, 
possesses this agreeable faculty of provoking that great distinction 
between man and the inferior animals,—the smile. It is well 
known that many brutes can laugh, such as the jackal and the 
hyena, and among birds the jay and the woodpecker, and that 
monkeys display a special aptitude for grinning, but to smile is 
beyond their power. An exception ought to be mate, perhaps, 
in favour of the dog, for something very like a smile may be seen 
on canine countenances, and some dogs evidently try hard to 
jaugh, often wrinkling their lips in appreciation of some joke 
especially adapted to their comprehension, though they never get 
farther than a bark. Still a smile is a peculiarly human evidence 
of satisfaction, and those who induce us to smile with them are 
indeed friends to be valued. It is true that there are persons also 
who are only fit to be smiled at, but it is not to this class that the 
author of The Governor's Daughter belongs. 
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Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled “ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy.” By George Grote. (Triibner.)— 
This review (republished from the Westminster Review of January, 
1866) is a very able criticism on a very able criticism,—and has the 
anusual advantage of being a criticism by a writer of the same school of 
thought as the thinker criticized. For our own paris, on not a fow of 
the points on which Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. J. S. Mill differ we should 
hold, so far as we are competent to judge, rather with the former than 
with the latter. But as we have already had the advantage of seeing 
the differences between these two great thinkers brought out in Mr. 
J. §. Mill's essay, and Mr. Mansel’s reply, it is in many respects more 
instructive to see Mr. Mill criticized by one of his own creed, than 
even to seo him answered by another Hamiltonian. Granting, for 
the sake of argument, Mr. Grote’s general philosophy, many of his 
criticisms on Mr. Mill are very acute and iustructive, especially, for 
example, his criticism on Mr. Mill's assertion that “the Infinite,” in the 
abstract, has no meaning, or if it has, can express only a “farrago 
of contradictions,” comprehending under it infinitudes of opposite 
characteristics, “the infinitely good and the infinitely bad, the infinitely 
wise and the infinitely foolish,” &. To this Mr. Grote replies 
that, not the less, “the Infinite” has a meaning (though an 
abstract one) in denying finiteness, and that if “the Infinite ” without 
further specializing is “‘a farrago of contradictions,” so also is ‘tho 
Finite” without further specializing. Mr. Mill would probably say that 
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would only mean that a man possessing finite good qualities in one 
respect, may possess finite evil qualities in another respect. He could 
not say that a man finitely wise in so far as ho really knows a special 
thing (say, how to act on a given occasion), is finitely foolish in relation 
to the same subject, i.e, in so far as he was ignorant how to act on that 
same occasion. If applied as they ought to be, to the same subject, 
finite goodness and badness are just as much contradictions as infinite 
goodness and badness. In minute criticisms of this kind, from Mr. 
Mill’s own philosophical point of view, Mr. Grote shows much of the 
skill, and in some sense even a more accurate adaptation of language to 
thought, than Mr. J. S. Mill himself. The review is well worth reading. 

Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures delivered to Students for the 
Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—Under an extremely affected title, 
and in a book of intolerable size, Mr. Hood has given some good advice 
to preachers, and told some amusing stories. Advice and stories wou'd 
be more likely to be taken and read if there had been 300 pages, instead 
of 700. The copious extracts from what Mr. Hood considers model. 
sermons were no doubt useful when his lectures were delivered, but 
have a different effect in a printed volume. If, as we might almost 
infer from the tone of many passages, Mr. Hood does not wish for 
readers beyond the circle, or rather the obtuse-angled triangle, of his 
own denomination, he has done wisely. But the omission of a few of 
those sneers at others which he resents so much when aimed against 
himself, a little moderation in quoting, and more than a little compres- 
sion in writing would make his book generally useful. We should have 
thought some of his anecdotes were addressed to a profane audience. 
They must appear unsanctified to the pious. 


The Betrothed; a Nation's Vow. By Dr. W. E. Guthrie. (Edinburgh 
W. P. Nimmo.)—We fully agree with the first friend to whom Dr 
Guthrie showed this singular production that it is unmitigated rubbish, 
and we congratulate Dr. Guthrie on possessing a friend who can judge 
with such accuracy and express himself with such sincerity. Another 
time we hopo the doctor will not disregard this healthy opinion. An 
American imitation of “The Lily and the Bee” is not likely, we should 
think, to meet with much favour, especially when parts of it seem to bo 
translated literally from a French exercise -book. 

Little Miss Fairfar. By Konner Doone. Throo vols. (Newby.)— 
We confess to having skimmed through this novel with much pleasure, 
and are ready to recommend it to othors for tho same process, Parts 
of it are unmistakably good, but the author alternately surprises us 
both by risings and fallings; so far at least that whon he is at his best 
we wonder that he does not always write as well; when he falls again, 
we wonder at our late approval. Something in the characters of the 
two heroines seems to us the most worthy of praise; the men are too 
conventional, and of a type which in itself is far from nature. As for 
the mechanism of the plot, there is a good deal to be said against it on 
the ground of staginess. The ending of the story leaves us more un- 
satisfied than we were at the “darkest hour” of the hero's misery. 
One or two of the incidents which ought to bo the most clear, and on 
which the main strength of the story ought to rest, are blurred and 
weak. We cannot call Little Miss Fairfux a good novel even as novels 
go, but it is not bad as novels are. 
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TyF.O the MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. | is the duty of the Government to educate the people, as it is to administer ; 
and to protect property. This assumes in the strongest form the old T, T justice 
< of a political government, which has gradually been giving place for a theory 2 
Uries to . 


GENTLEMEN,—Since we last addressed you on behalf of Sir John Lubbock's Com- | the theory of individual liberty, and which, rather than the mere 
mittee, changes have occurred with regard to the representation of the University in | the government, constitutes the essential difference between despotism enn om ot 
f 





Parliament. With the conclusion he draws from his theory, that the Government ought to supp} 


_By the retirement of Dr. Wood, the number of Candidates brought before the | hy compulsory rating, education to those who have now no means of obtain? ino d 
University is reduced to four, all of them avowedly Liberals ; and on every ground | fally agree; but I understand that Sir John Lubbock vdincentat Obtaining it | Vino 
it is desirable that the expression of Liberal opinion with regard to these four should | oy ‘the sounder principle that Government is bound to ye rt the Same views Ports— 
now become more decided. Judging from a recent announcement in the Times of | supplied, either by their parents, or, if that is impossible, by Govers at children are wot 
the number of signatures to the requisition presented to Mr. Lowe, it would appear | the essentials of life, With regard to Middle-Class education Mr. Le nent itself, with Clare 
that no one Candidate has at present the assured support of any considerable section | to put as the first requisite the acquirement of useful infesmention ana ventured cham 

. , 0 treat F 


only secondary the proper training of the mind. It will be unfortunate 

advocate of such principles receive the support of our University, which h, it « 

accused (though untruly) of favouring cramming, and whose real object ha 4s been 

direct the studies of young men in such a way as should best train their ato 

powers. I am far from denying that it is desirable that scientific studies ‘aan 

form a far larger feature than they do in modern education; but on this point a Pus 
. Li 


of the Graduates. 

That Dr. Wood's views with regard to the representation of the University are 
not shared in by all his late supporters is evident from the appended letter, which 
one of us has received from Mr. Bompas, previously a Secretary to his Committee, 
and which we have the permission of Mr. Bompas to circulate. 

We have ventured to ask your support for Sir John Lubbock on the grounds of 











his close connection with the University, of his distinguished literary and scientific | gir John Lubbock will advocate the sam ini ; 
‘ “ fe i * : ’ | § i ate the same opinions, with fe i : 
attainments, of his ability as a public speaker and man of business, and above all, | attainments, and with sound views on the true seheieins of Be meee Scientific F . 
on account of his thorough identification with the educational views and general | yiews on the subject of the Irish Church are the saiue as those ‘Of al ome exstom 
politics of the great majority of our Graduates, P wae Candidates, and, indeed, are now so general that they can hardly be ¢ rep and Iai 
We need scarcely say that, as a scientific man himself, anda leader in the scientifle | affording any special ground for our support. onsidered ag picht 
thought of the day, Sir John Lubbock’s opinions upon the value of Science in Educa- Even, however, if I bad agreed with Mr. Lowe in his views 4 om te 
tion differ widely from some which have been recently expressed, and are, we think, | referred to by Dr. Wood, there are other grounds on which I ah =o Subj n fo 
more in accordance with those which a candidate for the representation of a learned | jmpossible to vote for him, As a Liberal 1 could never vote for o1 os bh have felt it pn ' 
body might be expected to maintain. Sir John’s advocacy of scientifle study as an | py his acts, as well as words, that he has a profound distrust of the 1 etree seer ra L 
essential part of a Liberal Education is based upon his recognition of its value as a | fellow countrymen, I know it is thought by many of his sup; porters that the swe . ty 
means of intellectual culture, rather than upon a mere consideration of the imme- | tion of Reform being passed, his opinions on that subject one at little —— —_ = 
diate utility of scientific knowledge. but so far is this from being the case, that in the speech I have referred rem 
Should you see the force of these considerations, and not already have added your | his views on the question of Education on the result of Reform, and says on 7rI 
name to the list of Sir John Lubbock's supporters, we beg you will communicate, at | should have thought the changes which he now advocates undesirable, but for 
your earliest convenience, with Mr, Carey Foster or Dr, Pye-Smith. passing of the Reform Bill! : the . 
We are, on behalf of the Committee, Another question, second only to those mentioned by Dr, Wood, is our relation Dublin 
Yours respectfully, with our Colonial Empire. Mr. Lowe has done his best, especially by his Speech on and 
W. S. SAVORY, M.B., F.BS., St. Bartholomew’s, Chairman. the defences of Canada, to ee the ties between the colonies and the mother oe 
F. W. FARRAR, B.A., F.R.S,, King’s (Harrow). coving, 00 <0 aitabs Satine Siiaeee, _Sheee Wine, Tipe mage, Seen eee, Windm 
W. ODLING, MB., F.BS., St. Bartholomew's. tion wit Canada, know what indignation his opinions excite (and, as it seems to ink Ja! 
GC. FOSTER. B.A.. University me, justly), not only among the leading Canadians themselves, but also among P a 
. -Y E-SMITH MD.. Guy's, H i those in England who are most interested in the welfare of that colon: 7 
P. H. PYE-SMITH, B.A., M.D., Guy's, Hon. Sec. - we € y. E 
_L have heard it said that Mr. Lowe's speech on the proposed annexation of the 
8 Kina’s Bencut’ WALK, TEMPLE, E.C., February 4th, 1868. eg - _— constituency gives him a claim to our support, I *. 
5 a . -ertainly fe years conscientious ) . i 
My Dear Pye-SmituH,—You are no doubt aware that Dr. Wood has signified his poses a, ae ie Virce aeeueh came aadions tan ace oui 
intention no longer to continue a candidate for the representation of the University psi? ~eissteioege v 4 ’ 1 , ata time 4 
e hi : - >, | When it wa y y é # sly . 3, 
of London, As one of his supporters, I have been obliged, therefore, to consider Seas te ae amen e poe gpa wot tows Gach ne a2 Linde 
2 clait ich the other ec: ates re » suffrages of » Graduates, ds : “ . . oO 
the claims which the other candidates have upon the suffrages of the Graduates, prospect of representing the constituency, seems to me but a = ground for globule 


I have always felt that, if possible, it was desirable that we should be represented 
by one of our own Graduates, and I[ had first to consider whether I could conscien- 
tiously support Mr. Bagehot. ‘The first Member for a new University, if a Graduate, 
will necevsarily be subject to much observation and criticism, and it is essential, 
therefore, that he should not only be a man of ability, but one who would afford no 


returning him as our Member. 
I have written thus at length to you to show you that it is not without considera. 

tion that I have decided to ask you to allow me to unite with you and your fellow. ( 

workers in endeavouring to secure Sir John Lubbock for our future Member. TP 

John is closely connected with our University, his father was our first Vice-Chan- I 





















































































handle for hostile remarks. Moreover, I think our Member should be chosen from | 4... a Ale 3 % % - 
those who already have given some time and trouble to the interests of the Univer- = poe teat mr inn anaguendh Boag: tes nosne —_ $00, he 18 not @ member of This Te 
sity in less prominent positions ; but Mr. Bagehot has rendered himself conspicuous | 4 wil] become. if elec “ie = si ide if oe Ty reputation is yet to be made, pany’s 
by his failure to work for the University, either as a Member of the Graduates’ | 2@ Will become, if elected, so closely identified with our University, that it will be of China T 
Camihinan ce tintin thé Maw Cheaper : | small moment that he never actually graduated among us. The known ability cash. | 
Dr. Wood, in his letter to Mr. Anstie, expressing his intention to retire, has called | jr a. "he = ae ~* = first — of scientific men, and Pekoe, 
the special attention of his supporters to the candidature of Mr. Lowe, but the very | tical politics cxtitin: iin to ted potiion of aun Uumain Wale cea ak prac- address 
points in his opinions there referred to seem to me to afford occasions for opposing nestions of tia Gear bets 6 mention tly Liberal i Sonal il n © leading UPPI 
his election, His views on Education may be gathered from his published speeches, | 4° “ SS Ce ee ee ee eee ae King ¥ 
and especially the speech that he delivered last autumn at Edinburgh, and, both | shall be happy, therefore, to give you any aid I am able in securing his return. : 
with relation to the Lower and Middle classes, they appear to me wholly erroneous. I remain yours faithfully, U' 
With respect to the lower classes, his fundamental proposition appears to be that it | HENRY M. BOMPAS, ' 
world, 
Ty a ryt. 2 v, yi 4 ‘ al SJ r nS] Th 7 TAT, Yo > TON'S, 
| | J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the | E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIAW— the larg 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. | Bde SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
London— (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; aud and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
22 Cornhill. and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. | oar, are compelled 4 — the public against the | Somerset House, Strand, London. 
Navy, Military, Deputy Lieutenants’ Outfits, and | inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in | ——-——_— “ > = 
Court Dresses completed on the shortest notice, the | Close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
Embroidery and Appointments being kept ready, and | the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring ROOM FURNITURE.—An L1lustrated Catalogue, 
may be inspected. | the Genuine Ariicles are respectfully informed that with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 3}-inch 
COURT DRESSES LENT for LEVEES or DRAW- | aD ei nome aah nme nage gy their | TURE, sent (free by post) on application to F 3}inch 
ING-ROOMS. diac ge ow we 6 Edwards street, Portman | and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Hinch | 
es resem a eee ws : Aa. Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street inch | 
QERV ANTS LIVE RIES, best, at Priced Lists post free on application. — nil ine inane ¢inch { 
| moderate prices, VWs " TOW ‘ — y EWING MACHINES. Ditto, v 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and t AR oe had — CE — OAL TION.— Ditto, ¢ 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley reet, Manchester; J 1e admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- x . Nickel 
33 Satamten teen y strec carat eit ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears W F. THOMAS and CO. Silver |] 
piePisesecnah vial sles isan — | the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” « 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ | This label is protected by perpetual injunction in | , “HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10 Bone a 
ae One Ts . . . , . | Chancery of 2 ”, 1858. i i 2 - - Ns NO. 2 ’ a 
V 7 ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. | enn tg the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can I ’ nl 
’ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- | E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. Ditto, } 
noisseurs man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt D c , Black | 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” | for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, : P - Ditto, 1 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. : from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with : LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE The | 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- | # View to deceive purchasers, P on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. and for 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and Perkins’ | Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- > on Bs ‘ g forks a 
numes are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. men. . F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, = 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. | se isnt - — nt es a eo \ 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. | ] ARCLAY ’ SON, and ( O. (late Field adie AS 5 omnes 
Worcester; Messrs. ( Re SSE and BLAC KW ELL; Le and Co.).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING NITY SOAP OIL. and CANDLE LOGU 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &¢., &¢., and by | ENDS. ’ te - 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. | Prize Medal Paraffine Candles... eseseee 1s Sd per Ib. DEPOT. 600 Tih 
ad A ee Canadian Perafline Candles ae ae HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
LMOND FLAVOU R.— seta ongaggepag Is2d_ ,, carriage free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. oF 
/ SOTAA'S PECRNOD a hq | Stearine Candles or * Is 0d ,, upwards be taken at one time 
»RESTON'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. “allay ’ I - . : 
ys x. Lang sel poor I - pote Aa ag | Petroline Transparent idles ai Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 
este ited that toad be ‘eilsle weed far Ravoutiue Can- | ends ........0++ seteseettereteeesreeneeseseeseeenes . IsOd Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., aud all kinds of Pastry, Sold Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s per gallon. Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and | 12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, | wnequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
Is 6d each, | = ” a ee — 
. la y " 7 je P. “e 0 1 CS on, 
Wholesale—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall} Jy. RAG RAN T SO A P.— SS Sa ee OCk 
strect. 1.C. The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, | | 4 
*.* Observe the Trade Mark. is famed for its deligitful fragrance and beneficial Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of ’ 
ss — | effect on the skin. 16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 
a be hy r . ry} Manufactured by J. C. and J. FLELD, Patentees of | —=———-_———___—_ 
x i a! J n 4 y . . . re 
h 2 bk FS - z a bd s - a3 the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGN ESIA. 
SPHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying | Jtalian Warehousemen, others y ic al irty Ye 
animportant deficiency in the ordin food of Invalids — zg ay sag ie -_ — The Medical Profession for Thirty —— _= 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK. «* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the bes 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 2s, and 3s 6d each. None genuine ; he Diba Tyas | Pemedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- With 
without Trade Mask i I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—LOW | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as oo ee Show 
— SON SON 31. 3: ‘ TEMPERATURE—Cold and changeable | aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adap 4 New 
Prepare: MORSON : SON, 31, 3: ‘ . . : ‘hi : :, 
sean one pew cag ary SON, 31, 33, and 124 weather is very apt to undermine the health, unless | !0r Ladies, Children, and Infants. Newn 
. a Pest ype ? the stomach is kept to its highest state of efficiency. DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond ais 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. Holloway’s Pills improve the appetite, and so promote | street, Loudon; and of all other Chemists throughout : 
Se ea jini —_—_-—-—_ | digestion that a large and strengthening supply of new | the world. W 
r Ty's ‘AQGQAP material is thrown into the blood after every meal, — - : 
ig A eed 1 - ecard Rares 8 whereby fresh vigour and activity are bestowed on Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. onl 
8 Elega ad Fragre : liversally svery un. bility to resist disease is conferre ee “ ane aes 2 . 10 ’ rove 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting ph _—— —— ie chemi anes = Pe RE PIC KLES, SAU CES, JAMS, prepa: 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Haman Hair. | pjyod when it has been tainted by fogs, unwholesome &c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. made 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of & | yapours, or other impurities. No medicine equals See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s Report. - Witho 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal | these Pills for removing biliousness, suppressing May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, 8 
to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists | nausea, checking flatulency, and acting as mild yet Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
aud Perfumers, effective aperients, which are suitable for either sex or | CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Quee 
*,* Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, any age. Soho square, London, 
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LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
i ollowing Price List of Wines: 
E. attention to the following ic hog 
rriee—G i ri 24s, 308 

"7 ImMeY WINES «.--eeeeee eocecccoccoces oes, 
oe Se pale or golden. 36s, 428 











+ anzanilla ....+..+0+« . ..488 
tilado and Manzaniile .. 48s 
fino de Pasto, a full, dry wine ..... . eo 

rts—CTUSted ....+0-++" eee s, 8, Be 
Ports owly bottled « » 36s, 428 
re sound wines 18s, 24s, 308 





>, 
Catan, with bouquet ... Gs, aa a 
a niki nd fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 54s; 
Champagnes—! -. 20s, 308. 
First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
moi P Pais “Br we 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
. dies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
Cognac Braves are included in the above prices. 
ign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
ee AZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
‘ BE Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
= ers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
Cold down a large and cs efully selected stock, 
= h their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
= to do to great advantage. Their collars are now 
-— inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
en will be forwarded if desired. 
E LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 
——— DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
FINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old lrish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 


EPSINE—SILVER MEDAL.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson's Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
$1, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
london, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d. 
globules in bottles from 2s, 


ASSAM TEA 

Can now be procured genuine from the 
TPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S 
U DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C_— 
This Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- 
pany’s Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to 
China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength, Terms 
cash. Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib.; Souchong, 3s per Ib. ; and 
Pekoe, 4s per Ib. Orders with remittances should be 

addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (.imited), 69 

King William street, London, E.C. 


“penned Warranted. — The most 


— 








varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 
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8. dj 8. dy s. de 
3}-inch ivory handles .........0.-+00+ 13 0) 10 6 5 O 
3}inch fine ivory balance handles} 18 0) 14 0 5 9 
4inch ivory balance handles ...... 21 0/16 0} 56 9 
4inch fine ivory handles ... 28 0) 21 0 8 0 
¢inch finest African ivory hz 34.0) 27:«0«212~«0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 42 0°35 018 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules| 55 0) 45 0, 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... }2% 0}19 OF 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... | 84 0] 54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 

and Forks, per Dozen. 

White bone handles 13 6511 0 3 0 
Ditto, balance handles 30/17 0 46 








wee 23 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders 18 015 6 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles..| 12 6) 9 6 3 0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


ywiuaM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON MONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Priuee of WALES, sends a CATA- 

LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 

600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

















Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

ms Turnery Goods, &c., 

ne List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
: = Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
-ewman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. bitte 


T aa yon a Ws 
W cop rAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 

, *atent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
cae of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
a ‘to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected by 
a ate ~— ay for its adoption. Machine- 

, 8, Howard’ si i 

Without inoen sa — 8 patent, to special designs, 


26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 


TLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY. Incorporated 1857, 

Liability limited to the amount subscribed, 
ISSUE of TEN PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL 
SHARES. 

CLOSING of the LIST of APPLICATIONS. 

All APPLICATIONS for the £5 SHARES in the 10 
per cent. Preferential Capital must be SEN'T IN on or 
before MONDAY, the 24th inst. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be had of 
the Bankers or at the Office. 

GEORGE SAWARD, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 

12 St. Helen's place, Bishopsgate street, London, Feb. 
12, 1868. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Ca!cutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 


eat of SOUTIT AUSTRALIA. 
F Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


[ EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINK, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 
BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks. Further particulars and a 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 


B ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 

Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consiguments suitable for American 
markets, on commission. 





a aoe FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lirt DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 











For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
” W. J. VLAN, Secretary 





7 OTICE.—The LONDON LIBRARY, 
pt 12 St. James's square, will remain OPEN till & 
p.m., from 25th MARCH to 3ist JULY. 


) DITOR.—The Proprietors of a leading 
‘4 Independent Provincial Paper, published weekly, 
require the services of an EDITOR. He must have 
had considerable experience, be an able and vigorous 
writer, and possess a thorough practical knowledge of 
business, to enable him to undertake the entire manage- 
ment of the concern, in the event of the absence of the 
Proprietors, 
Address, stating age, qualifications, &c., 8S. D., Mr. R. 
WHITE, 33 Fleet street, London. 
‘ie WIFE of a BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN is desirous of undertaking at once 
orafter Easter the entire charge and education, under a 
competent Governess and Masters, of ONE or TWO 
YOUNG CHILDREN, to whom she offers all the 
comforte of a quiet and happy home. The house is 
very commodious, and situated in a most healthy, 
sheltered, and picturesque village, distant five miles 
from = The highest references will be given and 
required, 
Address, M. A. L., Turleigh House, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 
OLUNTEER ‘TEACHERS. — Any 
persons who are williing to give Voluntary 
Assistance in teaching French, German, Drawing, 
History, English Literature, Music, &c., &c., &¢., are 
requested to communicate with one of the Hon. Secre- 
taries (Hodgson Pratt, T. Paterson, A. Herbert) of the 
Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union, 150 Strand, 


PRE E CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

(Newton House, Church street), KENSINGTON,— 
The Rev. W. H. CHANNING is now preaching Two 
Series of Sermons. 

Subjects: Morning, “ Free Religious Communion ;” 
Evening, “The Spiritual and Social Tendencies of the 
Age.” 

Sunday, February 16: Morning, “ The Test of Truth 
in Free Religious Communion ;" Evening, “ The Faith 
of All Ages.” 

Hours of Service, 11 a.m., and 7 p.m, 


rPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Special and positively Last Two Morning Performances 
of the Pantomime on Wednesday, Feb. 19, and Saturday, 
Feb, 22. Children and schools at reduced prices to 
stalls, dress circle, first circle, at Morning Performance 
only. On Feb. 17th, and during the week. HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Mr. Phelps, Messrs. H. Sinclair, J. 
Johnstone, E. Phelps, C. Harcourt, Barrett, J. Rouse, 
W. C. Temple, McIntyre, C. Webb, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss E. Stuart, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff. After which 
FAW FEE FO FUM; or, HARLEQUIN JACK THE 
GIAN T-KILLER. 

On Feb, 24, RICHARD THE THIRD. Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, Mr. Barry Sullivan; Queen Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin. On Ash Wednesday, a GRAND 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, full particulars of which will 
be duly announced. 

Stage Manager. Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors open at 
half-past six, the performance to commence at seven 
o'clock. Box Office open from ten to tive daily. 

















Turleigh, 








G USTAVE DORE’S GREAT PAINT- 

INGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly. Open daily from 11 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
three months, 5s. The hall is lighted up day and night, 


M AHOMET'’S COFFIN FLOATING 
i in the AIR.—Spiritual Manifestations, a la 
Home, daily presented in Professor Peppers ORIGI- 
NAL ENTERTAINMENT, founded on Faraday’s Re- 
searches; distinguishing pure science from the unreal 
—The pathetic story of the Babes in the Wood, by Mr. 
Damer Cape—Matthews’ Magic—Pianoforte Recitals, 
by Madame Niebuhr—Clerkenwell Explosion, photo- 
graphed by V. Heath—Amusing Ventriloquism by Mdlle. 
Cavalho—Exploration of Abyssinia, by Thomas Baines, 
Esq.—Paris Exhibition: Machine-made Jewellery shown 
by Mr. Edwin Streeter, Conduit street-—The Automatic 
Leotard. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10.—ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BLRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 

street.—Established 1807. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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NEW NOVEL, wy the Author of 
as 


‘*Lost Sir singberd.” 
This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
16s. 


BENTINCK’S TUTOR ; 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MaRsTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


Mr. DUTTON COOK'S NEW BOOK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 
8yo, 8s. 


DR. MUSPRATT'S 
PATIENTS. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
Author of “ Paul Foster's Daughter.” 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, Milton 

House, Ludgate hill, 


Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW 
WORK 


DAVID GRAY, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS, CHIEFLY 
ON POETRY. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ London Poems,” “ North Coast,” &c. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 63 6d. 
London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


NEW WORK ON ITALY by W. 
HOWELLS. 


ITALIAN JOURNEY’S. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 
Author of “ Venetian Life.” 
1 vol. post 8vo, 8s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate hiil. 


T IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 

in the ** PALL MALL GAZETTE.”"—Announce- 
ments of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted in 
the PALL MALL GAZETTE at a charge of Half-a-Crown. 
They may be sent through an Advertising Agent, 
Newsagent, or Librarian; or, properly authenticated, 
to the Office, Northumberland street, Strand, W.C. 








Just published, crown 8yo, price 5s. 
JLATO’S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on 
True and False Teaching. Translated, with 
Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on Ancient 
and ‘Modern Sophistry, by R. W. MAcKAY, M.A., 
Author of “The Progress of the Intellect,” “ The 
Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s, 
IR JAMES KAY-SHUTTLE- 
4 WORTH'S MEMORANDUM on POPULAR 
EDUCATION, Pp. 84. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 
Booksellers. 


N OUTLINE of the AMERICAN 
SYSTEM of EDUCATION, with Remarks on the 
Establishment of Common Schools in England. By 
JESSE COLLINGS, Price One Shilling. 
Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS, 
London: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


169 Piccadilly, W., and all 


PARIS EXHIBition, Two GOLD MEDALS, 

T IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
BU of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine 
and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose sig- 
nature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and pures 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Llb., 14s; 4$lb., 7s 6d; 
41b., 45; 20z., 28, equivalent to Id half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
lane. 





— > COD LIVER 
i Purest Norwegian. 
First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 com- 
petitors, making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated 
Oil, made from fresh livers, and not putrid, as the darker 
oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, Dr, Abbotts Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. 
de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c., &. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 28 3d each. 
Circulars and testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane, London, E.C., contractor to the North 


OIL.— 


NEW WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY, 


By the Rey. ALEXANDER MACKAY, LL.D., F.B.G.S. 


1 
A MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
With a copious Index. Crown 8vo, pp. 760, price 
7s 6d. 

This volume—the result of many years’ unremitting 
application—is specially adapted for the use of Teachers, 
Advanced Classes, Candidates for the Civil Service, and 
proficients in geography generally. 

2 


THIRD EDITION. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes. Crown 
8vo, pp. 300, price 3s. 
The “ Elements” form a careful condensation of the 
* Manual,” the order of arrangement being the same, 
the river systems of the globe playing the same con- 
spicuous part, the pronunciation being given, and the 
results of the latest census being uniformly exhibited. 
This volume is now extensively introduced into many 
of the best schools in the kingdom. 


FOURTH EDITION, 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEo- 


GRAPHY: a Book for Beginners. 18mo, pp. 112, 
price Ls, 

These * Outlines"—in many respects an epitome of 
the * Elements "—are carefully prepared to meet the 
wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same as 
in the Author's larger works. Minute details are 
avoided, the broad outlines are graphically presented, 
the accentuation marked, and the most recent changes 
in political geography exhibited. 

4 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 
18smo, pp. 56, price 4d sewed, or 6d in cloth. 
5 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. Price 3d. 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
4 NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers requiring the following Books are re- 
spectfully recommended to make EARLY application, 
as the Surplus Copies will shortly be withdrawn for 
sale :— 

The Early Years of the Late Prince Consort—Hozier's 
Seven Weeks’ War—Old Sir Douglas—Buaker's Journey 
to the Albert Nyanza—Dixon’s New America—Lady 
Herbert's Impressions of Spain—A Week in a French 
Country House—Lord Seaton’s Regiment at Waterloo 
—Rough Notes, by an Old Soldier—The Village on the 
Cliff—Musgrave'’s Nooks and Corners of Old France— 
Stoughton's Ecclesiastical History of England—Ave- 
ling’s Memorials of the Clayton Family— Hannay's 
History of a Norman House—Bourne’s Lives of English 
Merchants—A Winter with the Swallows in Algeria— 
The Huguenot Family—Gemma—The Last Chronicle 
of Barset—The Curate’s Discipline—Orville College— 
and Sybil’s Second Love. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

New Oxford street, London.—February 15, 1868. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
A IN T rFAU LU 8: 
iN A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 

J. E. Millais, R.A. 

CONTENTS of FEBRUARY NUMBER, price 1s. 

All for Greed. Chap. XIV. The Bridegroom; Chap. 
XV. The Bride; Chap. XVI. The Litanies for the Dead. 

Whom shall we make Leader of the New House of 
Commons ? 

On Shooting. 

On Human Lignites. 

The Irish Church, 

Havering-atte-Bower. 

Paul Gosslett’s Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil 
Service.—My First Mission under F.O, 

Our Army as it is, and as it should be. 

Phineas Finn, the Irish Member, By Anthony Trollope. 
With an Illustration. Chap. XVI. Phineas Finn 
returns to Killaloe; Chap. XVIL Phineas Finn 
returns to London; Chap. XVIII Mr. Turnbull: 
Chap. XIX. Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bone- 
Breaker. 

London: Virtve and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, post free. 
Mule FREE CHURCHIMAN. 
No. IL 
CONTENTS. 

1. Laodicean Young Men. 

2. Separation of Churches, the Means of Unity. 

3. Dr. John Campbell. 

4. Church and State, 

5. Dante Alighieri, the Poet of the Middle Ages, 

6. Suggestions for a Catholic Visible Church. 

7. On the Conduct of Public Worship. 

8. Peter's Confession of Love to Christ. 

9. The Church-Rate Question.—Mr, Gladstone's Bill. 
10. The Abyssinian War. 

Notices of Books. 

“The whole tone of the magazine is earnest, serious, 
and fair. The Editors have made a wise selection of 
papers.”—English Independent. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster row. 





An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
SrecimeN Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 

R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 





London Consumption Hospital. 


NEUMANN and BARETTTs 
‘ DICTIONARIES, 
New Edition, in two vols 8vo, pri 

wont fe * SVO, price 28s, 

A. DICTIONARY ‘of ‘the Shatis 
CA. and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, origina SH 
piled by NEUMANN and BARETTI; thor ean com. 
and enlarged by the addition of many heey revised 
= gy oe — Member of the University, Hon 

anca. In two volumes, Spanish ; ts 
English and Spanish. a coe English, au 


Also, New and Cheaper Edi 

wa tte dition, 

, An ABRID( MENT of NEUMANN ana BA 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, for Younger s¢ ARETTrS 
vellers, &c. Square feap., price 6s, bound. ndeuts, Tra. 
; Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co,- 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dulau and Co: Sm; 
and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; Houlston and Wright: T : 
ae *, eewess D. Nutt; P, i ‘heme: 
and Co.; Bickers and Son; Relfe, Brothers’ 2. uedse 
and Co. , elle, Brothers; and Allan 
NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY ~~ 

In 2 vols. 8vo (1,562 pp.), price 30s, cloth 

NEW DICTIONARY of the ITA] 

4X IAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based uw. 
that of BARETTI, and cont vining, among other addin “= 
and improvements, numerous neologisms apa 
the Arts and Sciences; a variety of the Most wom he 
Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &e, Compiled hye 
DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COMELATIL nv dems 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; Warrrake 
DULAU and Co.; and other pre aa 


1)! NCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOsITOR: 


xplanatory English Spelling Book. Price 


SPANISH 


and (o,: 


Is 6d, 
DICTATION EXERCISES: wi i 
Orthographical Instructions. By M. je rove 

The YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC 
~4 ome Containing Forms of Bills and Parcels 
BARCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTERS’ REGIS. 
Thr > Dantia’ et nee 
| ag aed Conduct and Demeanour for Six Months 
BARCLAY’S SCHOOLMISTREssry 
REGISTER. Sewed, Is. ieee 
London; WHITTAKER and Co.,, Ave Maria lane, 


A USEFUL BOOK, 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 
VIE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. 
BB. Containing the correct modes of superscription, 
commencement, and conclusion of letters to persons of 
every degree of rank, and much other information, 
Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 3s, 
The WRITER and STUDENT'S ASSIST. 
ANT; a Compendious Dictionary of English Syuo- 
nymes. 3 
And by the same Author, 12mo, cloth, price 3s, 
The WRITER and STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 
London: WAITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane, 
THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, a New Edition. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 
24s, cloth. 
{@LUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTION. 
ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGES ; adapted to the English Student. With 
great additions and improvements. By C. A. FEILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEMANY, 
Professor of German at the London University College; 
and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Also, a New Edition of 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C, A. 
FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s 6d, strongly bound, 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., DULAU and Co., and 
D. Nutr. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 228 pp., Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved, price 3s, sanctioned by the 
Commissioners of National Education, Ireland. 

HANDBOOK of SCHOOL MAN. 

L AGEMENT and METHODS of TEACHING. 

By P. W. Joyce, A.M.T.C.D., M.R.LA., Head Master, 

Central Model Schools, Marlborough street, Dublin. 

London: SmmpkIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

Dublin: M°GLASHAN and GILL. 

Edinburgh: JouN Menzies and Co. 


7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
AN The best and safest remedy for COUGHS. 
K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
.\ relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 
” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITA- 
TLON of the BRONCHIAL TUBES. 
¥Z EATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES— 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
FACULTY—Testimonials from the most eminent 0! 
whom may be seen. Sold in boxes, 1s 144; and tins, 
23 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s each, by ; : 
K EATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 
. Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all 
Druggists, &c. 


eee 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and Lls. 
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42. MURRAY’S LIST. 
247. 





Review, No. 


u ConTENTS :— 
scott. ’ 

sir WALTER Sv ISLANDS and HIGHLANDS. 
‘ Tae OU SONFESSION in the CHURCH of 
3 * ENGLAND. 
Let 
: The BY and CENTENARIANISM. 
: UENICIA and GREE E. 
‘ er SALE WE DO for IRELAND? 
g, WHE 


sir Charles Barry and Mr. Pugin. 
A Reply to the Statements of Mr. E. W. 
Pagin. By ALFRED Barry, D.D. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

° 
’ ° : 

Dean Stanley’s Historical Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbey. Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 16s. 

‘ jals,’ attractive in style and complete 

Se eon, have more of the charm of a polished 

po ‘on the dryness of an old Church chronicle ; 

wd ontain & greater amount of learning than has ever 

ae roaght together on the subject before, but which 

es read with as much of real enjoyment as if it 
~ an historical romance."—L.raminer. 


(li Deccan Days; or, Hindoo 
Fairy Legends. By M. Frere. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Sir BartLe 
Frere. Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


eye oa 

The Second Edition of Sir W. 
Page Wood's Continuity of Scrip 
ture. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“Hers we have one of the most esteemod of our 
jndges bringing an accomplished legal mind to bear 
upon the question of inspiration. In these dark and 
Perilous days it is indeed » comfort to find one like Sir 
William Page Wood writing of Holy Seripture with all 
the fresh faith of a child-like heart, mellowed by the 
deep experience of a long life."—John Bull, 


Mr. Darwin on the Variation 
of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication.  [llustrations, 2 vols. 
8yo, 28s. 


The Third Edition of Lady 


Brownlow’s Reminiscences. From 
1802 to 1815. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Thére is no one who reads this book who would 
not gladly come again at the call of the ‘Septuagena- 
riaa,’ to hear more of Ler recollections.”"—7'imes. 


Abyssinia during a Three Years’ 
Residence and Travels in that 
Country. By Mansrietp Parkyns. New 
Edition, with an Introduction. Illustra- 


tions, post 8vo, 7s 6. 


MW. Smiles’s New Work on the 


Huguenots in England and Ireland. 
8y0, 16s. 


“Mr. Smiles has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot 
history, and has made it as fascinating as a romance. 
He has not essayed to depict the religious heroism of 
the social tragedy of the Huguenot story—he has re- 
stricted himself to the economical influence of its migra- 
ions, and he has made the statistics and genealogies— 
ch his work is full—as interesting as Homer's 
list of ships and heroes, or as Milton's array of the 
demi-gods of hell.”"—British Quarterlu Review, 


A Portrait of the Primitive 
Church. By Rev. E. D. Cres, M.A, 
(76 pp.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew; preceded by a History of the 
Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Heyry Wurre, M.A. 
Illustrations. 8yo, 16s. 


ae White's arguments are everywhere conclusive, 
pole upported by the results of deep researches into 
= SS eey histories of the times of which he 
a _ language is always forcible, and frequently 
in hes o> npr His account of the state of France 

beste dle of the sixteenth century is admirable and 
exhaustive."—London Ie view, 













JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 2s Gd; or morocco cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE PEARL EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON; 


Being a NEW EDITION, collated and revised from the Author's MSS., and printed in a 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEAR PEARL TYPE. 


“ THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.”—* This ‘ Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's Works’ is certainly the most remarkable 
reprint of the season. For half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful collection of the poet's works. 
The type is beautifully clear, The best edition of Byron is now brought within the means of the poorest student 


of the English classics.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle streot. 





NEW EDITION-MANSFIELD PARKYNS' ABYSSINIA. 
Now ready, New and Revised Edition, with Preface and Introduction, Map, and 30 Illustrations, 


post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; 
DURING A THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. 

Forming the Seventh Volume of MURRAY'S SERIES of “CHOICE TRAVELS and 


ADVENTURES.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 
This day is published, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: 


THEIR SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of * Self-Help,” “Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 

“The Huguenots have made rich the blood of England, 
and Mr. Smiles tells their story admirably. It has 
enabled him to open up a vein of that which is his fay- 
ourite ore,—the history, the literature, the romance of 


“The subject breaks ground that may almost be 
called fallow. Many chapters of English history, and 
these not the least interesting or important, are for the 
first time written, with the care and breadth they de- 


serve, by Mr. Smiles. They are presented to us, it is | industry..............+ He has here got & noble theme, and 
not perhaps needless to observe, in a portly and admir- | he has handled it very felicitously."—Zdinburgh Daily 
ably printed volum>, enriched with a good index.”— | Review, 


London Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


CHAMBER S’S 
87th Year. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WILLIAM 
CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for February (the first of the New Volume of “CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL ”) 
contains :— 
OUR OWN REPORTER. 
PERAMBULATIONS. 
SHUSHAN the PALACE. 
AMONG the PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 





A L. 


HOME of the LOCUST. 

MAKING their GAME: a Life Drama. 
BOY SAILORS and SAILOR BOYS. 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. The MONTH: Science and Arts. 
LUBRICATION at the HAIRDRESSER’S. FOUR POETICAL PIECES. 


And the First Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


“CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL” may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any Bookseller or 
Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had at the Railway Bookstalls. 
The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now be had. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &. 3 vols, 


sy : . 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 
Author of “St. Olave's,” &e. 3 yols. 

“This book is written in a very graceful manner, 
occasionally eloquent and pathetic. It has a vitality 
which distinguishes the productions of but few of 
our contemporary novelists. The author has shown 
a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly 
new and original characters.”"—Saturday Review. 


Northern Roses: a Yorkshire 


Story. By Mrs. Evits, Author of “The Women of 
Epgland,” &. 3 vols, 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Harpy. 3 vols. 


Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. Grey. 
Mortimer’s Money. By S&S. 


RvusseL, WHITNEY. 3 vols. [Next week. 
fiurst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
] URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1868, Thirtieth Edition, just published, 
price 38s, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
“A complete cyclopadia of the titled classes."—/ost. 


HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen and LLR.H. tie 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London, 


Just published, feap, 8vo, 5s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
LYRICS OF HORACE, 


IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

By E. Tf. Bronte, M.A., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, and formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Sarr, Evper, and Co,, 65 Cornhill. 


Third Edition, price 1s 6d, 
gage PROSE COMPOSITION, 
} a Practical Manual for Use in Schovis. By 
JAMES CURRIE, M.A., Principal of the Church of Scot- 
land Training College, Edinburgh. 

“We do not remember having seen a work so com 
pletely to our mind as this, which combines sound 
theory with judicious practice. Proceeding step by 
step, it advances from the formation of the shortest 
sentences to the composition of complete essays, the 
pupil being everywhere furnished with all needful 
assistance in the way of models and hints. Nobody 
ein work through sach a book as this without 
thoroughly understanding the structure of sentences, 
and acquiring facility in arranging and expressing his 
thoughts appropriately. It ought to be extensivly 
used."—Afhenveum, September 2L 

WILLIAM BLacKkwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready, price 1s. Vis 
JEMARKS on the SALE of INTOXI- 
W CATING LIQUORS. By Lord Teranmovra. 
WILLIAM RipGway, Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers, 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


In 2 yols. 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, Engraved by W. Hott. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


AUTHOR OF “NEW AMERICA,” &c. 

“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical “ Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the sub- 
spirit, and in his usual graphic manner. There is, to | jectof spiritual wives, and these volumes, written in the 
our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter | most vivid, animated, and pictorial of styles, will tell us 
of some of the sensational novels which find admirers | all we need know about them. It seems almost super- 
in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the press than in the | fluous to say that the moral of the book, from first to 
whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work."—Z.xaminer. last, is just what one might expect from a cultivated 

“No more wondrous narrative of human passion | and high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has 
and romance, no stranger contribution to the literature | treated a difficult subject with great reflnement and 
of psychology, than Mr. Dixon's book has been pub- | judgment, and he has certainly produced a book which 
lished since man first began to seek after the laws that | is calculated to absorb the attention of every intellgent 
govern the moral and intellectual life of the human race. reader,”"—Star. 

‘Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no less profit “Mr, Dixon has produced an intensely interesting 
than interest."—Post. account of one of the most remarkable manifesta- 

“A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque | tions of the modern social system. But what strikes 
knowledge of the most attractive literary forms, enable | us most forcibly is the power and reticence with 
Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and | which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in 
instructive. The tone of the composition is refined and | all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. 
pure toa degree. There is not a coarse line or a coarse | Inshort, there is nothing to desire as regards the manner 
thought throughout the two volumes.”"—London Review. | in which Mr. Dixon has treated his subject.”"—Globe. 











HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
This day, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Birds of Prey,” &e. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Immediately, in 1 yol., price 6s, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-Page, printed in tint on 
toned paper, cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


“ Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary phenomenon, and her 
latest novel asserts that pre-eminence so strongly that it must be awarded a high place, perhaps the highest, 
among her creations............A8 story after story flow from her pen in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in 
‘Birds of Prey,’ that all the best qualities are still present—that the interest is fresh and absorbing—that the 
dialogue is perfectly natural, but highly dramatic—that the characters establish themselves at once in the mind 
as personages never to be forgotten—and that the morale, though never obtruded or preached about, is at every 
turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the prosy purpose of enforcing certain obvious 
rules of life. Miss Braddon, at her best, unites all that is subtlest and most thrilling in the French school, with 
all that is purest in the English............Miss Braddon’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is 
evident there is hardly anything within the proper scope of fiction which she could not successfully attempt...... 
All her powers, all her gifts, all her resources, are dedicated, with the true tact of an artist, in her style unrivalled, 
to the production of narratives such as the public love and long for from her hand—narratives in which there is 
as little of departure from probability as there is of deviation into common-place—narratives instinct, above all, 
with the one great indispensable quality of vigorous creative power.”—Leader, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 21s. 


DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) HISTORY OF 
FRANC 


With Preface written expressly for this, the Authorized Translation from the Thirteenth 
Edition (1867). Crowned by the French Academy, enlarged, rewritten, and brought down to 
the Revolution of 1848. 

FroM THE PrReFAceE.—‘“In soliciting the indulgence of the reader for my faults, I believe that I have never 
given to any one the right to place in doubt my veracity, my sincerity as a writer, If, notwithstanding all my 
efforts, I have not been able, in touching upon a contemporary period, to steer completely clear of reefs or rocks, 
I make bold to allege in my justification the grand and simple words that have run through the centuries, and 
which every historian worthy of the name should carefully preserve in the depths of his heart—I believe; that 
is why I have spoken.’ "—EMILE DE BONNECHOSE, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster row. 








Next week will be published, 


BROWNLOWS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, price £1 11s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 


LAKE VICTORIA: 
A NARRATIVE OF EXPLORATIONS IN SEARCH OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains SPEKE and GRANT. 
By GEORGE C. SWAYNE, M.A., Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
Of whom may be had, 


[February 15, 1868, 
aa, 
MR. BENTLEY'S List. 


Immediately. 
By Authority of the Austrian Government 


Recollections of My Lifg, 


the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 3 vols., 31s AY 


i 
Historical Essays on Latter 
TIMES. The Dukes of Burgundy—Char 
Fifth—Philip the Second and the Taci Ties the 
dinal Richelieu—The First English Reego™ 
William the Third. By J. VAN Pragt _ 
Sir Edmund Head, Bart. 1 vol, demy 8yo, dited by 


Gup; or, Sketches of Indian 
1 oy gga By FLORENCE Margyar. Jy 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « 
LOVELL.” of “ ARCHIE 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 4 
Novel. By the Author of “Archi wa 
Morals of Mayfair,” &e. 3 vale ea ie 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ UNCLE SILAS,” 


A Lost Name. A Novel. By 


the Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ Guy D " 
3 vols. ici 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The TWo 


ANASTASIAS. 
Work-a-Day Briers. A Novel, 
3 vols, 


By the Author of “ The Two Anastasias,” 
Now ready. 

The Miscellaneous Prose Works 

of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now 


first collected, including :— 
Charles Lamb. | The Reign of Terror, 


Gray. Goldsmith. 
Pitt and Fox. Sir Thomas Browne 
Schiller, &e., &e., &e, 


In 3 vols. demy S8vo, 36s. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER Farguaar Hoor, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com. 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. L and IL 
demy 8vo, 30s, (being Vols. VI. and VIL of the 
whole Work). 

“These new volumes include an able introduction to 
the Reformation period, and two well told lives. 
Archbishops Warham and Cranmer — the latter of 
which is narrated with the perspicuity, fairness, and 
discrimination characteristie of the author, Cranmer’s 
good and bad qualities are impariially considered.”"— 
Athenvum. 


The Fourth Edition of Historical 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh—Cob. 
bett—Canning—Peel. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
LYTTON BuLWeER, G.C.B. In 2 vols, demy $yo, 30s, 


Cradle Lands: Egypt and the 


Holy Land. By the Right Hou, Lady Herpert of 
Lea. In royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s, 


A Ride Across a Continent: 
a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By FREDERICK Boye, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


° ; : 
English B.A.’s and Prussian 
FRESHMEN: a Comparison of the Matriculation 
Examinations of the Universities of the Two 
Countries. By the Rev. G. H. D. MATHrtas, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridg». Demy 8vo, Is 


London and Westminster: City 


and Suburb. By Joun Times, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &¢. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


Giants and Dwarfs. By Edward 


J. Woop, Esq., Author of “Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Roughing It in Crete, By J, 
E. HILARY SKINNER, Exsq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A very appropriate title and a very readable volume. 
The rough life at head-quarters, the rough games of 
the Mainote highlanders, the wild traditional! palikar 
dance, the alarms of a nightly surprise. and the forced 
marches to defend a pass against the Turks, issuing 
from the maritime fortress, are drawn with great spirit 
and picturesque feeling.”"—Saturday Revie. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


John Falk. From the Original. 


By the Translator of “The Guardian,” and “Nid- 


debo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
A Sister’s Story. (Recit d'une 


SCZUR). By Mrs. Augustus CRAVEN. 
V. 


Time Will Tell. By 8 


FcLiom, Author of “The Great Highway,” &. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


The World Before Them. By 
Mrs. MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush. 























CAPTAIN SPEKE'S JOURNAL ofthe} A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; or, | 
DISCOVERY of the NILE. With numerous Ilus- | Domestic Scenes frem my Nile Journal, By | 
trations. from Drawings by Capiain Grant. 8vo, J. A, GRANT, Captain H.M.’s Bengal Army, 8vo, | 
21s 15s. 


Lord Ulswater. By the Author 


of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 


| lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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MACMILLAN AND GO.'S NEW WORKS. 


‘f CASTLE CONNELL. By Janer 
the CONNELLS of! 21s. ; tr his day. 


» sonoat is keen and well sustained. The authoress is gifted with a very 
i The inveTation—and we congratulate her on having produced some careful life- 
‘le i ion—3 s 
tertsradis."—OU8ETPCT. — , 
is a fascination and a facility for story-weaving in our author's romance 
wn compels the reader to continue, and enchains his attention from the first.”— 
ich compe? * 

Yorning Advertiser. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


EE ENGLISH STATESMEN—PYM, CROM- 
LL, and PITT. By GOLDWIN Situ. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 
FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1868. A 


and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of 
Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


THR 


WE 


Statistical, M reantile, 
the Civilized W orld. 
FREDERICK MARTIN. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. The Training of Juve- 
nile Paupers. By FLORENCE HILL. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s, [This day. 
é a short but vivid account of the various plans for educating 


is book gives & - . ~ . 
on children in England and other countries, with the respective merits of these 


plans. 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“To me it appears that each page of the book breathes out as it proceeds what 
we may call an air, which grows musical by degrees, and which, becoming more 
distinct even as it swells, takes form, us in due time we find, in the articulate con- 
clusion, ‘Surely this is the Son of God; surely this is the King of Heaven,’ "—Mr. 
GLADSTONE in od Words. 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited by J. Russet. 
REYNOLDS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Volume Il. Containing Diseases of the Nervous System and of the Stomach, 
Syo, 258. Vert week, 
Volume I. Containing General Diseases. Already published, 8vo, 25s, 


OBSTACLES to MISSIONARY SUCCESS among 
the HEATHEN. The Maitland Prize Essay for 1867. By W.S. Smrrn, MLA, 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, [This day. 


The TABLES of STONE. Sermons by H. M. 
Lvckock, M.A, Divinity Lecturer at King’s College, and Select Preacher in the 
University of Cambridge. Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


The THREEFOLD CORD. Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By J. E. Prescott, B.D., late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College. Feap Svo, 3s 6d. [This day. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOTICE.—On Monday next will be published the March 
Number of TINSLEYS MAGAZINE (illustrated), containing the Opening 
Chapters of 2 NEW NOVEL, by a New Writer—Continuations of the ADVEN- 
TURES of DOCTOR BRADY, by W. H. Russety, LL.D.—The ROCK AHEAD, 
by EpMUND YATES, and several other Articles of interest. 





NOTICE.—On Monday next will be published. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, 2 vols, 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
By G. A. SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” &e. 1 vol., _, ated 
[Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 
Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day at every Library. 
“ The best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be to reprint as 
much of it as could be got within the limits of an article, and leave it to tell its own 
StOry.........Nor is there very much weight in another objection that might be made 





THIRD THOUSAND. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s 64. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER 


The Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 


DURING HIS MINISTRY ON EARTH. 





“ We can recommend * The Divine Teacher.’ ""—Guardian. 

“ A far greater service is done than may at first sight appear, by the mere repro- 
duction of our Lord's words in immediate chronological sequence and in a separate 
form. And it is very remarkable, and no small proof of the transcendency of our 
Lord's words, that there is scarcely a fragment that is not weighty enough to be a 
text. Anothercharacteristic that such an arrangement as this brings out is the vast 
ethical and doctrinal compass of our Lord's teaching. It would hardly, perhaps, 
be imagined how great and how holy an interest is excited by such a method, 
Not only do the Master's words stand forth free from all human comment, but 
they produce an impression that is new and surprising. We have found children, 
for instance, reading the book with avidity. The compiler has done his work with 
great thoughtfulness, reverence, and skill; and we heartily thank him for thus 
embodying a very simple idea in & way that is caleulated to do great service to 
both the theologian and the devout.”—English Independent. 

“ The idea is excellent, the workmanship thoughtful, and the book will be a valu- 
able aid to devotion. The little volume will be highly prized by those who are 
longing and secking help that may bring them into closer fellowship with the 
Divine Master and Lord of the Church.”"—British Quarterly Review, 

“A novel and somewhat singular arrangement of our Lord's ectual ‘ sayings’ 
as recorded in the Gospels, It is beautifully printed, appropriately got up, and 
contains a very serviceable index.”"—Record. 

“A beautiful little volume, It ought to be a most acceptable reading-book for 
both old and young.” —/ublishers’ Circular, 

“It was a happy idea that suggested the bringing together into one focus all 
the words of the Saviour, and it has been carefully and completely carried out, 
in a way that makes this little book an epitome of the Life of Christ, A full and 
impartial index is given at the close of the work. As a pocket manual for the 
Parochial Visitor, the Scripture Reader, and Sunday-School Teacher, this little 
book will be practically very convenient; while, as a devotional companion for the 
closet, it will be invaluable, We could not suggest a more desirable present for 
young persons on a birthday, or at Conflrmation, than a copy of *The Divine 
Teacher. "— Hampshire Chronicle, 

“An excellent little volume. It exhibits throughout a very marked amount of 
care in its preparation, and it will be found a very valuable manual,”—Jerwick 
Warder, 

SarrH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series. 


HOOKER. The LAWS of ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY. Book L Edited by the Rev. R. W. Cnvurcn, MLA, Rector of 
Whatley. Extra feap 8vo, 2. [This day. 

Oxford, Printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MAcMILLAN and Co., 

London, Publishers to the University. 





Second Edition, just published, in 8vo, price 24s, 


[)*® GRAILY HEWITT’S WORK on DISEASES of 
WOMEN; with an entirely new series of 116 Woodcut Illustrations, now 
first added, 

“It would be difficult to name any European work equally satisfactory in its 
completeness of research, judicious discrimination of the grounds of diagnosis, and 
practical! illustration of all that can throw light upon the treatment of the diseases 
of women and the diagnosis of pregnancy, both under ordinary and under extra- 
ordinary cases, It is oue of the books which do credit to our literature."—British 
Medical Journal’, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ARCHBISUOP THOMSON'S “LAWS of THOUGHT.” 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s 6d. 
AN OUTLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGIIT: 
F a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logie. By the Most Rey, WiLLiAM, Lord 
Archbishop of York, D.D., F.R.S,, F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





tothe book—that it is borrowed from Mr. Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith’ And 
both in power and in artistic merit we hold «The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ to be very 
superior to‘ Tae Nemesis of Faith.’......... It must expect to be denounced or (more 
likely still) ignored by the professors of the life that it opposes. Although its prime 
object is the emancipation of religious thought, it is far from confining itself to that 
slone......... We need not say more than we have said already to show that in the 
case before us we are abundantly satisfied, and that we recognize in the author of 
‘The Pilgrim and ihe Shrine’ an artist who approaches very near to the ideal that 
his brilliant pages disclose."—Saturday Review, February 8th, 1863, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—In a few days wil! be published. 


The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. In 
3 vols. By W. H. Russeit, LL.D. Reprinted from “ Tinsley'’s Magazine.” 


The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
of “Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &c. In 3 vols, 
[Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. By the Author of 
“Recommended to Mercy,” &. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


PENDER CuDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &c, 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of * The Three Louisas,” &. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year.” 
3 vols, (On Friday next. 


NOTICE.—The March Number of TINSLEY’S MAGA- 
ZINE contains the Opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, by a New Writer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
y NGLAND and IRELAND. By Jomun Sruart Mixt, M.P. 
for Westminster. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6d. 


LETTER on COMPULSORY EDUCATION, Addressed t> 
L OLIVER HEYWOOD, Esq., by the Rey. ALFrep Dewns, B.D. LL.D. 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Pendlebury, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


MNUE SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS a 

PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSTICE. By Daviv ROWLAND, 
Author of “ Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” 
“This is a sequel to the Author's for- | little treatise, intended to set forth the 
mer treatise. Mr. Rowland, who has | identity of the revealed moral law of God 
thought out the subject carefully for | with the experience and needs of man,,.... 
himself, advocates the cause of eternal | The later chapters, which are by far the 
and immutable morality, He quotesand | most valuable, contain a refutation of 
refutes the utilitarian arguments of Paley, | Some of the positions set forth by philo- 
Bentham, Austin, and J. S. Mill.,.......... | Sophers of the ‘ Utilitarian’ schoo!. The 
His book is well written, and, in our| language of the book is clear and con- 
judgment, his arguments are generally | cise, and it bears evidence of consider- 
sound,”—Contemporary Review. able research, and much well directed 
“This is a we]l arranged and useful | thought."—John Bulli. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 











OUSE of LORDS for VIENNA.—The BUILDER of this 
Week, 4d, or by post 54, contains Fine Ilustrations of a Design for House 
of Lords, Vienua—Professer Scott on Early Architecture—Paper on the Drainn ge of 
Land—The Cause of the Fever at Terling, with illustrations—Terra Cotta— Indur- 
trial Museams—A Voice from Edinburgh—Water-Glass Painting, and numerous 





other articles.—1 York street, and all Newsimen, 








10. The CHURCH in the CEVENNES. 


12. “GOOD WORDS 
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7. “ECCE HOMO.” Part I. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
8. A RUSSIAN FABULIST. By W. 


2 


_ 


——___, 


“ Good Words are worth much and cost little.” —HErBert. 


Sixpence Alonthly, 





Illustrated, 





Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, 


ONE OF 


JANUARY. 


Kingsley. With an Illustration. 


The CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, 
By the Dean of Canterbury. 


The TURN of the YEAR. 
MacDonald. 


By George 


R.S. Ralston. With Illustrations, 


NOTES on the FIRE. Stray 
Thoughts and Parables for the 
Winter. By the Hon. and Rev. W. 
H. Lyttelton. With Illustrations. 
With Llustrations, 


. CAVERNS and their CONTENTS. 
By Archibald Geikie, FBS. 


" tothe PITCAIRN 





ISLANDS. 


HER MAJESTY’S 





THE MARCH PART 


BY THE RIGHT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE— 


“ECCE HOMO.”—Part Ill. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“JOHN HALIFAX ’’— 


THE WOMANS KINGDOM.—Chapters VII, and VIII. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT— 
THE PECULIAR 


Sor Healing by Prayer. 


THE DECLINING INFLUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


A 


BY MATTHEW BROWNE— 


WORKING MAN'S COURTSHIP: First Instalment. 


ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION, 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 


de., ae, &e., 





BY A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster— 


CHAPL 


PEOPLE: a Visit to Pastor Blumhardt's Establishment 


BY JOHN CAIRD, D.D., Author of “Religion in Common 
Life,’’ &c 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 


D.D., 


AINS 


FEBRUARY. 


1, The WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love ‘ 
Story. By the Author of “John WILL BE READY ON THE 26TH INST., CONTAINING :— 1. in “Sao ae Siew 
Halifax, Gentleman,” With Ilustra- Halifax, Gentleman.” With I 
. i ' ‘ = ' Ih % 
tions, Chaps. L, IL, IIT. BY aay 4 TENNYSON tions, Chaps. IV. V. VL ustra 

2. The VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, 2. The RAVENS. By Isa Craig Knox, 
Poet Laureate. Withan Illustration. | BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON— With an Illustration, 

ST. . MWS CONNECTION WI1 ; STIAS iS: , Aa 2 

3. EARTHLY THINGS and THINGS aT, JOHN'S CONNECTION WITH CHRISTIAN HISTORY AND) 3 wpoce HK MO." Part If, By the 
HEAVENLY. By C. J. Vaughan, ee Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL— 4, MUCH WORK for LITTLE Pay, 

4. CHRISTMAS DAY. By Charles RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL MAN. = Gilbert, With an Ilus- 


TWO FRIENDS. By S. Adye. 

. A GIPSIES' CHRISTMAS GATHER. 
ING, By W. R.S. Ralston. With 
Portraits, 

. A STRIKING CONTRAST. By the 
Editor. 

. PART ofa LIFE. By Mrs. Maequoid. 
With an Illustration. 

. The PAST and the FUTURE 
Thoughts Suggested by 1867. Bythe 
Dean of Westminster, 

10. DISCIPLESHIP. By George Mac- 

Donald. With an IlJustratfon. 
11. DAYSand NIGHTS in PERSIA. By 
Arminius Vambéry. 


ao 


a 


~_ 


7 


= 


2. BIRDS of PASSAGE. With Illus- 


_ 


trations. 
13. The STORY of ERASMUS. By 
Henry Rogers, Author of “The 





Eclipse of Faith.” 


The THIRD EDITION of the JANUARY PART (commencing the New Volume) is nearly all 
sold, and a FOURTH is in preparation. 


STRAHAN 





AND CO, PUBLI 


STHLERS. 





HALF-A-CROWN, MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


THEOLOGICAL, 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NO, (ready on the 26th inst.) | 


2. 


9 


rf 


Vv. 


6. 


8. 


2. The RE 
T 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
on the COMMUNION SERVICE, By Professor 
Conington. 

VOLUTION 

‘OWN. By the Rev. J. R. Green. 

The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. A 

Reply to Prof. Maurice. By the Dean of Cork. 


. The EDUCATION QUESTION; Lessons for England 
By a Dutch 


from Holland's 
Clergyman. 


Experience, 


CHILLINGWORTH'’S RELIGION of PROTEST-| 


ANTS. By Principal Tulloch, 


CHURCH PARTIES in the PAST, the PRESENT, 
and the FUTURE, By Professor Plumptre. 


The PRESENT STATE of the FRENCH 4 
FORMED CHURCH, By Pasteur F. 
Wheatcroft. 


NOTICES of BOOKS:—I. Theological—Il. Historical 
and Biographical—III. Philosophical and 
Scientifie—IV. Classical—V. Travel—VI. Poetry, 
Fiction, and Essay—VII. Miscellaneous—VIIL 
German Literature, 





STRAHAN 


in a FRENCH COUNTRY 


- 


» 


on 


> 


Rn 


bd 


6, 


LITERARY, 





CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY NUMBER :— 


. The UNION of CHRISTENDOM, in its HOME 
ASPECT. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
The FOOD of the PEOPLE. By Benjamin Shaw 


THOMAS HOBBES of MALMESBURY. 
Rey. John Hunt. 


By the 


The MARRIAGE LAWS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. By John Boyd Kinnear. 


in MODERN TIMES. 
berg. 


The EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
Markby 


By the Rev. Thomas 


. The LONDON PRESS :—I.—The Spectator, Guardian, 


and Nonconformist, (Concluded.) 





. HYLAS. By the Rey. Henry Hayman. 
. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
AND CO, PUBLIS 











. The INFLUENCE of PLATO'S SOCIAL THEORIES | 
By Dr. E. Zeller, Heidel- | 





le 
| 


1. 


4. 


ou 


6. 


AND SOCIAL. 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY NUMBER:— 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Professor Coning- 
ton, 


ROME at the CLOSE of 1867. Notes from within 
the City. 

MUSIC in ENGLAND. By I. R. Haweis. 

The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. By 
Professor Maurice. 


5. MAX MULLER on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 


By Professor Plumptre. 


The SOCIAL LEGISLATION of 1867. By J. M. 


Ludlow. 


7. The LONDON PRESS :—I.—The Spectator, Guardian, 


. The TALMUD. 


9. 


and Nonconformist. 
By Reginald Stuart Poole. 


NOTICE of BOOKS. 
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